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Tuts is a remarkable work. So strong 


is the sensation it has created in Germany, 
as well as in France, that we must introduce 
it to the notice of our readers, in spite of 
its incomplete state. Three volumes of the 
promised five have already appeared. Three 
editions were demanded of the first volume 
before the second was published, although 
the publication takes place by weekly livrai- 
sons. ‘The second and third volumes have 
already had two large editions, the demand 
increasing. 

And this success is explained by the talent 
of the author no less than by the absorbing 
interest of the theme. ‘The ten years, 1830- 
1840, were troubled, stirring, and important 
times to every European nation: to none so 
much as France. The revolution of July— 
those Glorious Three Days; the revolutions 
of Poland and Belgium; the siege of Ant- 
werp; the insurrections at Lyons and Gre- 
noble, with the countless conspiracies and in- 
surrections at Paris; the cholera morbus, with 
its eighteen thousand victims in Paris alone ; 
the Duchesse de Berri and La Chouanerie; the 
taking of Algiers; five attempts at regicide; 
St. Simonism; Republicanism, and innumer- 
able other ‘tisms;” these are brilliant subjects, 
brilliantly treated by M. Louis Blanc. ‘L’His- 
torie de Dix Ans’ is one of those works so 
often libelled by being called ‘as interesting 
as a novel;” were novels a tithe as interest- 
ing, they would be what they pretend. It 
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has all that we require in a novel, and much 
more. It is a narrative of events real, strik- 

ing, absorbing: the subjects of immense in- 
terest to all readers, and the style unusually 
excellent. Asa narrative we know of few 
to compare with it, even in French History. 
Eloquent, earnest, rapid, brief yet full of de- 
tail; it has the vividness of Carlyle or Miche- 
let, without transgressing the rules of classic 
taste. ‘The style, though not free from an 
occasional inelegance, is remarkable for con- 
cinnity and picturesqueness, alternating be- 
tween rhetoric and epigram. The spirit of 
the work is avowedly republican. The au- 
thor never disguises his sympathies or con- 
victions ; yet at the same time is fully alive 
to all the errors of his party, and reveals the 
true causes of their ill success. Impartial he 
is not: no man with strong convictions can 
be so. You cannot hold one idea to be 
sacred, and regard its opponents as priests ; 
you cannot believe one course of policy 
tyrannous and destructive, yet look upon its 
ministers as enlightened patriots. All that 
impartiality can do is to make allowance for 
difference of opinion, and not deny the sinceri- 
ty of an opponent: to anathematize the doc- 
trine not the man. M. Louis Blanc is, in 
this sense, tolerably impartial. 

‘Histoire de dix Ans’ is not conspicuous 
for any profound views; its philosophy is 
often but philosophic rhetoric. But it is not 
without excellent apercus, and acute pene- 
tration of motives. ‘There is a great deal of 
the Journalist visible in the work. M. Blanc 
is a young man still, edits “* La Revue du 
Progrés,” and is more familiar with Journal-_ 
ism than with social science. His work 
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manifests both the advantages and disadvan- 
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tages of such a condition. If the Journalist | 
is ‘incapable of that calm review of things, 
and those laborious generalizations, which | 
the social philosopher Gaborutin from his ab- 
stract point of view: yet is he the more con- 
versant with the concrete special instances, | 


more familiar with the motives and passions | 
of political parties more ready to understand | 
shows a tho- | 
rough penetration into the spirit of each| 
the germs of strength or of| 


every coup d’état. M. Blanc 
party, and sees 
disease. He has lived amongst conspirators ; 
dined with legitimatists ; been familiar with 
Bonapartists, 

national spirit : 
ance, gaicty, love of excitement, of military | 
glory, idolatry of symbols, and facility of 
being led away by a sonorous word, or pomp- | 

ous formula, 
rightly understands the people’s nature. 
may illustrate this power of penetration by 
the citation of two of the epigrams with w hich 
his books abounds. 


leans dynasty he says, “ Les révolutions se 
font avec des haines fortes et de violents dé- 
sirs: les légitimistes n’avaient guere que des 
haines.”* 
mot: of the Buonapartist party he says : “ a 
avait un drapeau plutot qu'un principe. 
C’était la Pinvincible 
sance.”’ T 

An excellence not to be overlooked in his | 
book is the portraiture of remarkable men. 
Louis Philippe, Lafayette, Lafitte, 
Périer, Guizot, Thiers, Odillon Barrot, Mau- 


guin, Armand Carrel, and Dupont (de |’ Kure), | 


with many others, are brought out in strong 


relief. But M. Louis Blanc describes a char- | 


acter mostly by epigrams. ‘This has the 
advantage of effect, and of producing a lasting 
impression ; ; with the disadvantage of all epi- 
grams, in sacrificing a portion of the truth to 
effect. 

Nothing can be happier than the way he 
hits off the restlessness of Thiers: “ plus 
d’inquiétude que d’activité, plus de turbu- 
lence que d’audace.” 
much to talk of Metternich as “ un homme 
d’état sans initiative et sans portée.” 

The portrait of Lafayette may be quoted 


* Revolutions are effected by means of strong 
hatreds and violent desires: the legitimatists had 


scarcely any thing but hatreds. 
+ It had a Banner rather than a Principle. There- 
in-lay the invincible cause of its impotence, 
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Above all he understands the | 
its reckless daring, insouct- | 


One of the people himself, he 
We | 
Speaking of the incom- | 


petence of the Legitimatists to shake the Or- | 


The second is really a profound | 


cause de son impuis- | 


Casimir | 


dut it is surely too| 
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as a fair specimen of the author’s judgment 
of men. 

“As to M. de Lafayette, at that time he 
could have done e very thing and he decided 
}on nothing. His virtue was brilliant yet 
| fatal. In creating for him an influence su- 
perior to his capacity, it only served to an- 
nul in his hands a power, which, in stronger 
hands, would have altered the destinies of 
France. Nevertheless Lafayette had many 
qualities essential to a commander. His lan- 
guage as well as his manners presented a 
‘rare mixture of finesse and bonhommie, of 
grace and austerity, of dignity with haughti- 
ness, and of familiarity without coarseness. 
To the one class he would always have re- 
mained a grand seigneur, although mixed up 
with the mob; to the others he was born one 
of the people, in spite of his illustrious ori- 
gin. Happy privilege of preserving all the 
advantages of high birth, and of making 
| them be pardoned! Add moreover that M. 
'de Lafayette possessed at the same time the 
penetration of a sceptical and the warmth of 
a believing soul; that is to say, the double 
power of fascinating and containing his au- 
dience. In the carbonari meetings he spoke 
with fiery energy. At la chambre he was 
a witty and charming orator. What then 
did he want?) Genius—and more than that, 
will. M. de Lafayette willed nothing hardi- 
ly, because, unable to direct events, he would 
| have been pained at seeing them directed by 
another. In this sense he was afraid of 
every one, but more than all of himself. 
Power enchanted, but frightened him; he 
would have braved its perils, but he dreaded 
its embarrassments. [ull of courage, he 
was entirely deficient in audacity. Capable 
of nobly suffering violence, he was incapa- 
ble of employing it with profit. The only 
head that he could have delivered to the ex- 
ecutioner, without trembling, was his own. 

** As long as he had to preside over a pro- 
visionary government, he was competent, he 
was enchanted. Surrounded by a little 
court, at the Hotel de Ville, he enjoyed the 
boisterous veneration which was paid to his 
age and celebrity, enjoyed it with an almost 
infantile naiveté. In that cabinet, where 
they were governed by signatures, there was 
considerable fuss about very little action. 
This was a situation admirably adapted to 
small intellects, because amidst these sterile 
agitations, they deluded themselves respect- 
ing the terror which they felt for all decisive 
acts.” 
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M. Louis Blanc, in several cases, shows | 
all need it and few produce it; the useful en- 


the fatal effects to the republican party of 
Lafayette’s want of audacity. It is certain 
that this quality, which served Danton in- 
stead of genius, is indispensable in revolu- 
tions: as M. Blane admirably says: “In 
times of struggle audacity is prudence; for 
in a revolution confidence has all the advan- 
tages of chance,” 

L’Histoire de Dix Ans’ opens with a pre- 
liminary sketch of the state of parties from 
the return of the Bourbons and banishment 
of Napoleon to Elba, down to the com- 
mencement of the revolution of 1830. ‘This 
is one of the best portions of the book. The 
author vividly shows how completely the 
Restoration was the work of the bourgeoisie. 
Napoleon fell because he wished to make 
France military, and the tendencies of the 
nation at large were commercial. tome 
and Carthage “have been and will ever be too 
adverse in principle to be united; one or the 
other must succumb, Napoleon did not see 


this, and he fell. M. Louis Blanc takes | 


great pains to exhibit the cruel egotism of 
the bourgeoisie throughout the calamities 
which have befallen France. He points 
with withering sneers to every testimony of 
it, without seeing that egotism is the vice of 
the middle classes, They are exclusively 
bent upon the bien étre—the “ main chance.” 
They have neither the refinement and the 
large ambition of the upper classes, nor the 
heroism and poetry of the lower. Their ob- 
ject in life is not to enjoy, but to collect the 
means of enjoyment. They are bent only 
on making fortunes. The rich think more 
of spending their money; the poor have no 
hope of fortune. Heroism, and its nurse 
ambition; self-sacrifice, generosity, and hu- 
manity; these are virtues of the higher and 
lower classes, Of the higher, because men 
need outlets for their activity, and because 
ambition is a stimulant powerful as the “ main 
chance” of the bourgeois ; of the lower, be- 
cause want feels for want, misery for misery, 
and generosity is the constant virtue of those | 
who need it in return. With this conviction 
that egotism is the bourgeois vice, it is some- 
what discouraging to trace the rapid increas- 
ing development which that class is taking in | 
{{uropeag history. It impresses us the more | 
strongly with the necessity for doing all to 
counteract the narrow-minded utilitarianism, 
which is usurping such a throne in men’s 
souls; and endeavour to make people fully 
understand Géthe’s profound saying: “ ‘That 
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the beautiful needs every encouragement, for 


courages itself.” 

Having brought his preliminary sketch 
down to the opening of the revolution of July, 
M. Louis Blane then commences his history 
of the ten years, 1830-1840. ‘The first vol- 
‘ume is devoted toa spirited and detailed nar- 
rative of the “* Glorious Three Days,” with the 
unparalleled examples of mob heroism, and 
touching episodes of civil war. ‘The second 
and third volumes continue the history down 
to the siege of Antwerp. ‘The accounts giv- 
‘en of the St. Simonians, of the cholera mor- 

bus, of the various insurrections and abortive 
conspiracies, of carbonarism, and of foreign 
‘policy, will be read with universal interest. 
'M. Louis Blanc has not only preceding his- 
‘tories, pamphlets, and newspapers, from 
which to gain his information; it is apparent 
throughout that he has had access to unpub- 
lished documents, and to the communications 
‘of various living actors in the scenes des- 
cribed. Some of these obligations he names; 
‘others he leaves the reader to infer. Never- 
theless the grave student of history will often 
demur. He will see conversations reported 


‘not impossible, should ever have been au- 
‘thenticated; he will see motives purely in- 
ferential ascribed as unquestionable; he will 
see accounts of ministerial intrigues and roy- 
al falsehoods, reported as if the author had 
been present all the while. Moreover M. 
Louis Blanc is a young man; he is a jour- 
‘nalist; he is a partisan; yet the knowledge 
he displays, or assumes, implies not only 
greater age and experience than he can pos- 
'sess, but also astounding universality of per- 
‘sonal relations with opposite parties. We 
‘mention this as a caution to the reader. We 
by no means accuse M, Blanc of falsehood, 
or of misrepresentation ; but when we find 
him reporting at length important conversa- 


whom he could possibly have known—nei- 
‘ther of whom would for their own sakes 
have repeated these conversations, when we 
‘find this, we confess our critical suspicions 
jare aroused, and we ask, how came these 
things known? We must again declare that 
M. Louis Blanc appears to us a perfectly 
‘earnest honest man, and incapable, we be- 
lieve, of inventing these things. But whence 
‘did he get them? Why are not distinct re- 
‘ferences given? Why are not authorities 
sifted? ‘These are questions every one is 


at length which it is highly improbable, if 


tions held between two people, neither of 
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justified in asking. No man can read his- 
tory with confidence who has not such au- 
thenticity before his eyes as prevents the 
suspicion of hasty statement or party misre- 
presentation. 

Let us observe, however, that this suspi- 
cion of M. Blanc’s accuracy refers only to 
minor and individual points, ‘There is no 
error possible respecting the staple of this 
history, except such as may result from 
party views. ‘The facts are known to all. 
The debates are registered, ‘The actors are 

mostly living, and the friends of the deceased 
survive. It is the history of our own times; 
the youngest of us remember its events. 
Error therefore on the great events is barely 
possible; and it is only these that have a 
lasting interest for men. 

It is difficult to select passages from a his- 
tory of sufficient interest by themselves for 
quotation. ‘The episodes are too Jong for 





extract, and any particular event would de- 
mand too much preliminary explanation. 
We shall condense, therefore, the episode of | 
the death of the Prince de Condé as much as 
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provoke an action, and she lose all she had 
so dexterously gained. She conceived the 
bold plan of making the duke adopt the Duc 
d’Aumale, son of Louis Philippe, as his heir. 
The proof of this is in the following letter 
from the Duchess of Orleans to the Baron- 
ess de Feuchéres. 

‘‘] am very much touched, madame, by 
your solicitude in endeavouring to bring 
about this result, which you regard as ful- 
filling the desires of M. Le due de Bourbon; 
and be assured that if I have the happiness 
of seeing my son become his adopted child, 
you will find in us at all times and in all 
circumstances, both for you and yours, that 
protection which you demand, and of w hich 
a mother’s cratitude will be your guarantee.’ 

It must have cost the pious rigid duchess 
some pangs thus to associate her maternal 
hopes with such very equivocal advocacy. 
The Duc d’Orleans, on the second of May 
1829, learnt from Madame de Feuchéres 
that she had in an urgent and passionate 
letter proposed to her lover to adopt the Duc 
d’Aumale; on this information he addressed 


possible. ‘I'he suspicions which attach them- | himself directly to the Duc de Bourbon, He 
selves to persons high in the state, owing to| gave him to understand how sensible he was 
the unfortunate transactions which preceded | | of the kind solicitude of Madame de Feuch- 
and succeeded the event; and indeed the| -_ and how proud he should be to see one 


mysteriousness of the whole incident, give} o 
this episode a strong and special interest. 
Our readers will probably recollect the 
name of La Baronne de Feuchéres, which 
recently went the round of the papers. ‘This 
celebrated woman died, and left an immense | 
heritage to be disputed, and an infamous re- | 
putation to be commented on. She was by | 
birth an Englishwoman, one Sophy Dawes 
she appeared at Covent Garden Theatre, 
which she quitted to become the mistress of 
an opulent foreigner, with whom she lived 
at Turnham Green. Le Baron de Feuch- 
éres subsequently married her, and his name 
served for some time to cover the scandal of 
her adulterous amours with the Duc de Bour- 
bon, last of the Condés. Her power over 
the duke was omnipotent. He loved and 
dreaded her. Gifted with rare beauty and 
grace, fascinating and imperious, tender and 
haughty by turns, she had considerable 
cleverness and no principle. ‘The duke had 


settled on her the domains of St. Leu and 
Boissy, and about a million of francs (4000/.) 
in money. She desired more and was pre- 
sented with the revenue of the forest D’Eng- 
hien. Buta secret uneasiness followed her: 
she dreaded lest the prince’s heirs might 





his sons bearing the glorious name of 
Condé. At this unexpected blow the Duc 
de Bourbon was overwhelmed with anxiety. 
He had never liked the Duc d’Orleans. He 
had stood godfather to the Duc d’Aumale, 
but never thought of him as his heir. Yet 
how could he without insult now refuse that 


| which they assumed him to be so anxious to 
;| bestow? Above all. how resist the violence 


and the caresses of Madame de Feuchéres ? 
Harassed and terrified, the Duc de Bour- 
bon consented to an interview with the Duc 
d’Orleans. Nothing positive was concluded, 
but the Duc d’Orleans believed his hopes 
so well founded, that he ordered M. Dupin 
to prepare a will in favour of the Duc 
d’Aumale, 

The baronness became more and more 
urgent. The prince allowed his anger to 
escape in bitter reproaches. He had had no 
rest since this fatal plan had been proposed 
to him; he could not sleep at night. Violent 
quarrels embittered the day. More than 
once indiscreet confidences betrayed the agi- 
tation of his mind, ‘ My death is all they 
have in view,” he exclaimed one day in a 
fit of despair. Another time he so far forgot 
himself as to tell M. Surval, ** Once let them 
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obtain what they desire, and my days are 
numbered,” At last in a desperate attempt 
to escape from Madame de Feuchéres, he in- 
voked the generosity of the Duc d’Orleans 
himself. “The affair which now occupies 
us,” he wrote on the 20th August, 1829, 
‘commenced unknown to me, and some- | 
what lightly by Madame de Feuchéres, is| 
infinitely painful to me as you may have ob- 
served ;” and he entreated the duc to inter- 
fere and cause Madame to relinquish her 
projects, promising at the same time a cer-}| 
tain public testimony of his affection for the | 
Due d’Aumale. ‘The Duc d’Orleans went to| 
Madame, and in presence of a witness whom | 
he had taken care to have called, he begged 
her to discontinue her project. She was in- 
flexible. So that without at all compromis- 
ing the prospect of his son, the Duc d’Or- 
leans had all the credit of an honourable and 
disinterested attempt. 

This situation was too violent not to ex-| 
plode in some terrible manner. On the 29th) 
August, 1829, the Duc de Bourbon was at} 
Paris ; and in the billiard room of the palace, 
M. de Surval, who was in the passage, 
heard loud cries for help; he rushed in and 
beheld the prince in a frightful passion. 
‘Only see in what a passion monseigneur 
puts himself,” said Madame de Feuchéres, 
‘‘and without cause! ‘ry to calm him.” | 
“Yes, Madame,” exclaimed the prince, * it) 
is horrible, atrocious thus to place a knife to | 
my throat, ir order to make me consent to a| 
deed you know I[ have so much repugnance | 
for: and seizing her hand, he added with a| 
significant gesture: well then, plunge the 
knife here at once—plunge it.” The next 
day the prince signed the deed which made 
the Duc d’Aumale his heir, and assured the | 
baroness a legacy of ten millions of francs | 
(40,0001.) ! | 

The revolution of July burst forth; the, 
Duc d’Orleans became Louis Philippe. The | 
prince de Condé grew more and more me- 
lancholy ; his manners to Madame de Feu- 
chéres were altered; her name pronounced | 
before him sometimes darkened his counten- | 
ance ; his tenderness for her, though always, 
prodigal and anticipating her smallest w ish- | 
es, yet seemed mixed with terror. He made} 
M. de Chourlot, and Manoury his valet, the | 
confidants of a project of a long voyage: of | 
which the strictest secrecy was to be pre- 





served, especially with regard to la baronne : | 
at the same time dark rumours circulated 
about the chateau. 


On the morning of the | 
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11th of August they found the prince with 
his eye bleeding. He hastened to explain it 
to Manoury, as having been caused by the 
table. Manoury replied that that was scarce- 
ly possible: the table was not high enough : 
the prince was silent, embarrassed. “I am 
not a good storyteller,” said he shortly after, 
said that | hurt myself while sleeping : 
the fact is, that in opening the door, I fell 
down and struck my temple against the 
corner.” It is worthy of remark that the 
prince afterwards wished Manoury to sleep 
by the door of his bedchamber ; and that 
Manoury having observed that this would 
look strange, and that it was more natural 
for Lecomte, his ** valet de chambre de 
service,” to do this, the prince replied, ‘* Oh 
no, leave himalone.” Lecomte was introduced 
into the chateau by Madame de Feuchéres. 
The preparations for the voyage were 
nearly completed. For three days the prince 
had resumed his usual pleasures. After a 
gay dinner, at which M. de Cosse-Brissac 
was present, they played at whist. The 


prince played wit h the baroness, M. Laville- 


gontier, and M. de Prejean. The prince was 
gayer than ordinary ; lost some money and 
abstained from paying it; saying, “ to-mor- 
row.” He rose and crossed the room to pro- 
ceed to his bedchamber; in passing he made 
a friendly gesture to his attendants which 
seemed like an adieu. Was this one of those 
adieus in which the thought of approaching 
death shows itself? Or was it the indi- 
cation of his project of voyage, of exile? 
He ordered that they should call him at 
eight o’clock next morning; and they left 
him for the night. It is necessary distinctly 
to understand the situation of the prince’s 
chamber. It was joined by a small passage 
to a salon d’attente. ‘This salon opened on 


the one side into a cabinet de toilette, touch- 


ing the grand corridor; on the other it open- 
ed upon a back staircase, ending at the land- 
ing-place where were the apartments of Ma- 
dame de Feuchéres, and of Madame de Flas- 
sans her niece. The back staircase led from 
this landing-place to the vestibule; and bya 
higher landing it communicated with a se- 
cond corridor in which were the chambers 
of Vabbé Briant, of Lachassine, the femme 
de chambre of the baroness, and of the Du- 
prés, husband and wile, attached to her ser- 
vice. ‘The room of the latter was immedi- 
ately under that of the prince, so that they 
could hear when there was talking above 
their heads. 
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This night the gardes-chasse went their | 
accustomed rounds, Lecomte had closed the | 


door of the cabinet de toilette and taken | 
away the key. Why was this precaution | 


taken? ‘The prince constantly lett the door 
of his room unbolted. Madame de Flassans | 
sat up till two in the morning, occupied with 
writing. No noise disturbed her. The Du- | 
pres heard nothing. All the night a pro-| 
found calm reigned throughout the chateau. 
At eight the next morning Lecomte knocked 
at the prince’s door. it was bolted; the 


prince made no reply. Lecomte retired and | 
returned afterwards with M. Bonnie: both | 


knocked without receiving a reply. Alarm- 
ed, they descended to Madame de Feuchéres. 
‘¢] will come at once,” she said, ** when he | 
hears my voice he will answer.” Half-dress- | 


ed, she rushed from her room, and reaching | 


that of the prince, knocked, and exclaimed, 
‘‘Open! open! monseigneur, it is I.” No 
answer. ‘Thealarmspread. Manoury, Le- | 
clerc, ’abbé Briant, Mery-Lafontaine, ran | 
thither. The room was burst open. The) 
shutters were shut, and the room dark. A 
single wax-light was burning on the mantel- 
piece, but behind a screen which sent the’ 
light upwards towards the ceiling. By this 
feeble light the head of the prince was seen, | 
close to the shutter of the north window. It | 
seemed like a man steadfastly listening. The | 
east window being opened by Manoury shed 
light upon the horrid spectacle, The duc 
de Bourbon was hanged, or rather hooked, 
on to the fastening of the window sash! 
Madame de Feuché: ‘res sank groaning and | 
shuddering on a fauteuil in the cabinet de 
toilette, and the cry, ‘‘ Monseigneur is dead,” 
resounded throughout the chateau. 

The duc was attached to the fastening by | 
means of two handkerchiefs, passed one with. | 
in the other. The one which pressed his neck 


was not tied with a slip-knot: moreover it did | 
not press upon the trachial artery—it left the | 


nape of the neck uncovered—and was found 
so loose, that several of the assistants passed 


their fingers betwixt it and the neck, Cir- | 


cumstances suspicious, Further, the head 
drooped upon the breast, the face was pale ; 
the tongue was not thrust out of the mouth, 
it only pushed up the lips; the hands were 
closed; the knees bent; and at their extremi- 
ties the feet touched the carpet. So that in 
the acute sufferings which accompany the last 
efforts of life, the prince would only have had 
to stand upright upon his feet to have escaped 
death! This disposition of the body, toge- 
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ther with the appearances which the body 
itself presented, powerfully combated the idea 
of suicide. Most of the assistants were sur- 
prised by them. 

‘The authorities arrived ; the state and dis- 
| position of the corpse were noted down; an 
| Inquest was held in which it was concluded 
| that the duc had strangled himself. Indeed, 

the room, bolted from within, seemed to 
| render assassination impossible. In spite of 
many contradictions, it was believed that the 
| duc had committed suicide. Nevertheless 
this belief became weaker and weaker. It 
was proved that the bolt was very easily 
| moved backwards and forwards from outside. 
|The age of the prince, his want of energy, 
his well-known religious sentiments, the hor- 
ror he had always testified at death, his 
known opinion of suicide as cowardly, the 
serenity of his latter days, and his project of 
flight: these all tended to throw a doubt on 
his suicide. His watch was found upon the 
_mantelpiec e, wound up as usual ; and a hand- 
kerchief, with a knot in it; his custom when 
he Ww atte to remind himself of any thing on 
| the morrow, Besides, the body was not in 
a state of suspension. ‘The valet de pied, 
Romanzo, who had travelled in ‘Turkey and 
Kgypt, and his companion, Fife, an Trish- 
man, had both seen many pe ople hanged. 
They declared that the faces of the hange d 
| were blackish, and not of a dull white ; that 
| their eyes were open and bloodshot; and the 
| tongue lolling from the mouth. These signs 
|were all contradicted by the appearance of 
|the prince. When they detached the body, 
| Romanzo undid the knot of the handkerchief 
| fastened to the window sash; and he succeed- 
ed only after the greatest difficulty ; it was so 
cleverly made, and tightened with such force. 
Now, amongst the servants of the prince, no 
one was ignorant of his extreme maladresse. 
He could not even tie the strings of his shoes. 
He made, indeed, the bow of his cravat for 
himself, but never without his valet bringing 
| both ends round in front for him. Moreover, 
| he had received a sabre cut in the right hand, 
and had his left clavicle broken: so that he 
could not lift his left hand above his head, 
and he could only mount the stairs with the 
double assistance of his cane and the balus- 
ter. 

Certain other suspicious circumstances be- 
gan to becommented on. The slippers which 
the prince rarely used, were always at the 
foot of the chair in which he was undressed: 
was it by his hand that they were that night 
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ranged at the foot of the bed? the ordinary | 
place for slippers, but not for his, 
could only get out of bed in turning as it were 
upen himself; and he was so accustomed to 
lean on the side of the bed in sleeping, that 
they were obliged to double the covering four 
times to prevent his falling out. How was it 
that they found the middle of the bed pressed 
down, and the sides on the contrary raised 
up! It was the custom of those who made 
the bed to push it to the bottom of the alcove 
their custom had not been departed from on 
the 26th. Who then had moved the bed a 
foot and a half beyond its usual place? 
There were two wax-lights extinguished 
but not consumed. By whom could they 
have been extinguished? By the prince? To 
make such complicated preparations for his 
own death, had he voluntarily placed himself 
in darkness? 

Madame de Feuchéres supported the idea 
of suicide. She pretended that the accident 
of the 11th of August was but an abortive 
attempt. She trembled when they spoke of 
the duc’s projects of voyage, and hearing 
Manoury talking freely of them, she inter- 
rupted him: “Take care! such language 
may seriously compromise you with the 
king.” But it seemed strange to all the at- 


tendants of the prince, that upon the point of 


accomplishing so awful a deed, he had left 
no written indication of his design, no mark 
of affection for those to whom he had always 
been so kind, and whose zeal he had always 
recognised and recompensed, This was a 
moral suicide, less explicable than the other. 
A discovery crowned these uncertainties. 
Towards the evening of the 27th, M. Guil- 
laume, secretary to the king, perceived in 


passing by the chimney some fragments of 


paper which lay scattered on the dark ground 
of the grate. He took up some of them from 
inderneath the cinders of some burnt paper, 
and read the words Roi... Vincennes... 
infortuné fils. ‘The procureur-général, M. 
ernard, having arrived at St. Leu, these 
fragments, together with all that could be 
found, were hande dtohim. ‘ Truth is there,” 

he exclaimed, and succeeded in recomposing 


the order of sense (according to the size of 


the pieces) of two different letters, of which 
the following remained. 
“Saint Leu appartient au roi 
Philippe 
ne pilles, ni ne brulés 
le chateau ni Je village. 
ne faite de mal & personne 
ni d mes amis, ni & mes 


DEATH OF THE DUC DE BOURBON. 


The prince | 





gens. On vous a égarés 
Sur mon compte, je nal. 


urir en aiant 

coeur le peuple 

et ’espoir du 
bonheur de ma patrie. 


Saint Leu et ses dépend 
appartiennent a votre roi 
Philippe; ne pillés ni ne brulés 


le le village 
ne mal a personne 
ni es amis, ni a mes gens. 


On vous a égarés sur mon compte, je n’ai que 
mourir en souhaitant bonheur et prosperité au peu- 
ple francais et 4 ma patrie. Adieu, pour toujours, 

L. H. J. pe Bourson, Prince de Condé. 

P.S. Je demande a étre enterré a Vincennes, 
prés de mon infortuné fils. 

In these strange recommendations many 
thought they saw a proof of suicide. Others 
more suspicious, could not conceive that these 
were the adieus of a prince about to quit life. 
The fear of a pillage of St. Leu seemed in- 
compatible with that disgust for all things 
which precedes suicide. It was moreover 
little likely that the prince should have ex- 
perienced such a fear on the night of the 
26th, the night after the fete of St. Louis, 
wherein he had received such flattering testi- 
monies of affection. It was also ine xplicable 
how the prince could attribute St. Leu to 
Louis Philippe, to whom he knew it did not 
belong. ‘There was great surprise, that hav- 
ing seized the pen in the midst of prepara- 
tions for a suicide, he had said nothing res- 
pecting his design, and thus saved his faith- 
ful servants from a frightful suspicion. The 
very mode, in which ‘the papers were dis- 
covered, was inconceivable. How came it 
that these papers, so easily perceived on 
the evening of the 27th, escaped the dili- 
gent search of Romanzo, Choulot, and Ma- 
noury, and all those who that day visited 
every corner of the room, chimney includ- 
ed? Was it not very likely that they were 
thrown there by some hand interested in the 
belief of suicide? ‘These things led some to 
conjecture that the document was of some 
anterior date, and that it was no more than 
a proclamation of the prince during the first 
days of the month of August, when the revo- 
lutionary storm was still muttering. This 
hypothesis was strengthened by some who 
remembered that the prince had indeed con- 
ceived the idea of a proclamation. For our 
own parts, we incline to look upon it as a 
forgery. It could hardly have been a pro- 
clamation, from the very form of it; and 
the same objection before advanced of the 
prince’s attributing St. Leu to the king, when 
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in reality it belonged to the prince, applies 
also to this. Besides, a critical inspection 
of the words remaining, and of their arrange- 
ment, leads to a suspicion of forgery: they 
are too consecutive for a burned letter. 

Two parties formed opposite opinions, and 
maintained them with equal warmth, ‘Those 
who believed in his suicide, alleged in favour 
of their opinion the inquest ; the melancholy 
of the prince since 1830; his royalist ter- 
rors; the act of charity which he had con. | 
fided on the 26th to the care of Manoury for | 
fear of not being able to accomplish it him- 
self; his mute adieu to his attendants; the | 
state of the body, which presented no traces | 
of violence except some excoriations quite | 
compatible with suicide ; the condition of i 
clothes, on which no soil had been observed ; 
the bolt closed from within; the material dif- | 
ficulties of the assassination ; and the impos- 
sibility of laying the finger on the assassin. 

Against these presumptions, the defenders | 
of his memory replied by words and acts of | 
powerful effect. One of them, M. Mery La. 
fontaine, suspended himself at the fatal win- | 
dow-sash in precisely the same condition as 
that in which they found the prince: and this 
was perfectly harmless! Another endeavour- | 
ed, by means of a small ribbon, to move the 
bolt from outside: and this with complete 
success. It was said that Lecomte, when in 
the chapel where the body was exposed, van- | 
quished by his emotions exclaimed, * [ have 
a weight upon my heart.” M. Bonnie, con- | 
tradicting the formal assertions of Lecomte, | 
affirmed that on the morning of the 27th, the | 
bolt of the back staircase was not closed; 
and that in order to hide this fatal circum. | 
stance, Madame de Feuchéres, instead of | 
taking the shorter route when hurrying to | 

the chamber of the prince, took the route of 
the grand staircase ! 

On the 4th of September, the heart of the 
prince was carried to Chantilly. L’Abbé 
Pelier, almoner to the prince, directed the 
funeral service. He appeared, bearing the 
heart of the victim in a silver box, and ready to 
pronounce the last adieu. A sombre silence 
reigned throughout; every one was in sus- 
pense. The impression was profound, im- 


mense, when the orator with a solemn voice 
let fall these words, “ The prince is innocent 
of his death before God !” 
creat race of Condé, 
Madame de Feucheéres precipitately quitted 
St. Leu, and went to the Palais Bourbon. 
Pwse 
sriant sleep | 


Thus ended the 





For a fortnight she made l’abbé 
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| . . 
power of the king. 


_archy. 





OF TEN YEARS. 


‘in her library, and Madame Flassans in her 


room, as if dreading to be alone, Soon 
mastering her emotion, she showed herself 
confident and resolute. She resumed her 
speculations at La Bourse ; gained consider- 
able sums, and laughed at her enemies, But 
she could not stifle the murmurs which arose 
on all sides. ‘The Prince de Rohan made 
every preparation both for a civil and 

criminal proces. At Chantilly and St. Leu 
there were few who believed in the suicide; 
at Paris the boldest conjectures found vent ; 


‘the highest names in the kingdom were not 
| spared, 


The name of an illustrious person 
was coupled with that of Madame de Feuche- 
res, and furnished political enemies with a 
weapon they were not scrupulous in using. 
With a savage sagacity they remarked that, 
from the 27th, the court had taken possession 
‘of the theatre of the transaction; that the 
almoner of the prince, although on the spot, 
was not invited to co-operate in the procés- 
verbaux ; and that the physician of the prince, 
M. Geurin, was not called in to the examina- 
tion of the body: the latter being confided to 
three physicians, two of whom, MM. Marc 
and Pasquier, were on the most intimate re- 
lations with the court. With the affected 
astonishment of raillery, they demanded why 


‘the Due de Broglie had prevented the inser- 


29 


tion, in the ** Moniteur,” of the oration of M. 
Pelier at Chantilly. ‘lo stifle these rumours, 


| the scandal of which reached even the throne, 


a decisive and honourable means was in the 
‘To repudiate a succes- 
sion so clouded with mystery would have 


' silenced his enemies and done honour to him- 


self. But the head of the Orleans family 
had early shown that indifference to money 
was not the virtue he aspired to. On the 


‘eve of passing to a throne he hastily con- 


signed his personal property to his children, 
in order that he might not unite it with the 
state property, after the antique law of mon- 
Instead therefore of relinquishing 
s claim to the heritage of the Prince 
de Conde, he invited Madame de Feuchéres 
to court, where she was gallantly received, 
Paris was in a stupor. ‘The violence of pub- 
lic opinion rendered an inquiry inevitable ; 
but no stone was left unturned to stifle the 
affair, The conseilleur-rapporteur, M. de la 
Huproie, showing himself resolved to get at 
the truth was suddenly shifted eleewhere, and 
the place of judge which he had long desired 
for his son-in-law was at once accorded him. 

At length, however, the action brought by 


his son’s 
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the family of the Rohans, to invalidate the | 
testament of the Duc de Bourbon in favour of 
the Duc d’Aumale, was tried. Few trials 
excited more interest. ‘The veil which cov- 
ered the details of the event was half drawn 
aside. M. Hennequin, in a speech full of 
striking facts and inferences, presented a 
picture of the violences and artifices by which 
the old Duc de Bourbon was hurried into 
consent to the will. In the well known sen- 
timents of the prince, M. Hennequin saw the 
proof that the testament was not his real wish, 
but had been forced from him; and in the 
impossibility of suicide, he saw the proof of 
assassination. ‘The younger M. Dupin re- 
plied with great dexterity. But it was re- 
marked and commented on at the time, that 
he replied to precise facts and formal accusa- 
tions with vague recriminations and tortuous 
explanations. He pretended that this action 
was nothing but a plot laid by the legitimistes ; 
an attempt at vengeance; which he called 
upon all friends of the revolution of 1830 to 
resent. The interest of the legitimistes in the 
affair was evident; but to combat an impos- 
ing mass of testimony something more than 
a vehement appeal to the recollections of 
July was necessary. ‘The Rohans lost their | 
cause before the jury: but, right or wrong, 
do not seem altogether to have lost it before 
the tribunal of public opinion. 

The court soon ceased to feel any uneasi- 
ness respecting the noise which the affair 
still kept up. Nevertheless one thing was | 
extremely tormenting in it. ‘There was, and | 
had been for some time in the house of; 
Condé, a secret of which two persons were | 
always the depositaries, ‘This secret had 
been confided by the Duc de Bourbon, at the 
time of his stay in London, to Sir William 
Gordon, equerry to the Prince Regent, and 
to the Duc de Chatre. After their deaths M. 
de Chourlot received the confidence of the 
prince, and having been thrown from his 
horse and being considered in danger, admit- 
ted Manoury also into his confidence. No one 
ever knew what this secret was, except that 
it was most important and most redoubtable. 

Whatever may be the conclusion arrived 
at by the reader respecting this mysterious 
affair, there can be but one sentiment re- 
specting part of the conduct of Louis Phil- 
ippe. Decency would have suggested that 
such a woman as the Baronne de Feuchéres 
should not be welcomed at court, especially 











when such terrible suspicions were hanging 
over her. Decency would have suggested 
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that the public should have full and ample 
conviction of the sincerity with which the 
causes of the prince’s death were investiga- 
ted. It does not seem to us that Louis Phil- 
ippe acted with his usual tact in this case. 
For tact he has, and wonderful ability, in 
spite of the sneers of M. Louis Blanc. A 
man cannot rule France without courage, 
cleverness, and tact. Louis Philippe has 
abundantly shown to what a great extent he 
possesses all three. He uses his ministers 
and friends as tools, it is true; but it is no 
ordinary task to use such men as instruments 
for your own ends. 

M. Louis Blanc, in common with most 
Frenchmen, is very bitter against the king ; 
and the episode we have selected from his 
work must be read cum grano, as it 1s ob- 
viously dwelt upon for the purpose of inspir- 
ing his readers with his own animosity. 
True, the spirit of the whole work is bio- 
graphical, anecdotical, personal; neverthe- 
less we remark that M. Blanc selects with 
pleasure all the facts or anecdotes which tell 
against the king. He dwells with evident 
satisfaction on the vivid picture which he 
draws of the irresolution, the want of auda- 
city, which Louis Philippe displayed when 
the throne was first offered to him; and 
very strongly depicts the utter want of par- 
ticipation which the Duc d’Orleans had in 
the Revolution. He neither conspired nor 
combated. His name was never mentioned, 
his person never thought of, till the Revolu- 
tion was finished: and then, wanting a ruler, 
they elected him. It is with quiet sarcasm 
that M. Blanc points to the fact of Louis 
Philippe, the day after every emuete, always 
appearing in public with his family, especi- 
ally on the theatre of the transaction, as if 
to associate in the people’s minds the ideas 
of order and peace with the Orleans family. 

}ut we must here quit for the present the 
work of M. Louis Blanc: anxiously await- 
ing the appearance of the concluding vol- 
umes, and conscientiously recommending it 
to our readers as one of the most vivid, in- 
teresting, and important works that have re- 
cently issued from the French press. 

aac icici 


A phenomenon, as strange as it was frightful, is 
now the subject of conversation at St. Pierre, in 
the Oise. ‘I'wo children have been carried off by 
a whirlwind in presence of their parents. The 
whole country, within a circumference of two 
leagues, has been visited, without any news being 
heard of them. It is feared they were carried into 
the river Oise. 
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THE 


From Chapman's Magazine. 


THE IRISH ROUND TOWERS. 
A LEGEND. 


BY CORNET CONCANNEN, H.P., BALROTHERY FENCIBLES. 


‘“* By Lough Neagh’s bank, as the fisherman strays, 
When the calm cool eve’s declining ; 
He sees the Round Towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining.” 

A sOJOURNER in the “ nate town of Ath- 
lone,” a few years since, I was in the habit 
of taking early morning walks to the heights | 
upon w hich the battery is placed. Upon one | 
of these occasions I[ was resting myself on a 
bank which commanded an extensive view 
of that vast lonely plain through which the 
mighty Shannon rolls in solitary majesty, 
until it reaches the low gravelly hills about 
fourteen miles from the town, upon whose 


southern curve stands the interesting ruins of 


the Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise, and 
two of those remarkable round towers that 
for ages past have been an enigma which 
has puzzled the most profound a antiquarians. 
Built at a time when architectural knowledge | 
must have been in a very advanced state in | 
the country, yet having no records of their 
origin beyond their mere existence, they have 
become objects of curiosity to the learned, 


| 


and of superstitious awe to the ignorant.* 
had been gazing upon the singular remains 
for some minutes with a sort of vague curi- 
osity when I was startled by a voice close 


beside me saying, 

‘“‘ Ged save your honour! It’s airly you’re 
mayandhering up here, sir!” 

I turned and perceived a middle-aged man 
standing by my elbow, attired in the usual 
garb of the peasantry, except, that instead of | 
a blue frieze coat he wore a rusty black one, 
buttoned up to the throat, where a patch of 
a not too-immaculately white-neck cloth was 
discoverable. In the broad skirts of the coat 
gaped two immense pockets, from one of 
which, like a full quiver, protruded the feath- 
ers of a bundle of goose-quills, and from the 


a 


* The most generally received and rational opin- 
jon, respecting the Round Towers of Ireland, is 
that they are of Pagan origin, and were intended 
for religious or sepulchral purposes—perhaps for 
both. After the introduction of Christianity into 
the island, they were converted into belfries for 
the churches which the Christian missionaries built 
in their vicinity; and as the memory of Paganism 
died away amongst the people, it is not surprising 
that later traditions should assign the 


country. 


IRISH ROUN 


building of 
those pillar towers to the early apostles of the | 


YD TOWERS. 


lother fluttered the corner of a tattered red 
'cotton handkerchief. 

‘| persave, sir, you’ve been taking a per- 
spective contimplation of ould Clonmacnoise. 
A mighty ramarkabil place it is, sir, and 
well worthy the circumspection of a gintle- 
man of a vagrant and larned disposition ;” 
continued my new companion, pointing to 
the ruins with a stout ash stick which he 
held, and finishing his address by a profound 
bow to myself. ‘There was a grave formal- 
‘ity in the man’s manner, strangely at vari- 
}ance with the fun and drollery w hich lurked 
in his quick eye and haunted the odd _ holes 
‘and corners of the most grotesque set of 
features I ever beheld. I saw he was a 
‘‘character,” and I encouraged him to pro- 
ceed by expressing a desire to visit and ex- 
amine more closely these interesting ruins, 

‘‘ Mighty proper, sir!” said he. “Of 
;coorse you'll want some one to confound 

you with the inthricacies and navigation of 
the ould place; and, as there’s nobody un- 
|derstands that matter aiqual to my sell, I’ve 
/a strong idaya of going with you.’ 

te should be delighted with your company, 
|Mr. —a—a—: your name is a 

| “ Darcy, sir—T haddeus Darcy!—though 
ithe Bastian spalpeens hereabouts call me 
| Thady Darcy, for shortness.” 

“T should be delighted with your company, 
Mr. Darcy, if not puiting you to the least 
inconvenience.’ 

‘‘Unconvaynience! Don’t mention the 
likes, sir. ‘The day’s my own, as Brian 
Joru said, when he bate the Danes— bad 
luck to them! I gev everry mother soul of 
| my scholars a holiday i in honor of Mrs. Mul- 
lcahy, the grocer, being parturated of twins 
.| last night—more glory to her!” 

* You keep a school then?” said I. 

“ Siminary, sir—if it’s plasing to you”— 
cried Mr. Darcy, drawing himself up to his 
full height with an air of ‘offended dignity— 
“[ have the honour to be the directhor and 
principal—the great head—caput magnus, 
as the anncients had it—of the select simi- 
nary of Glasson; where asthronomy, arith- 
metic, Virgil, navigation, Euclid, Jack the 
Giant Killer, vulgar fractions, and polite be- 
haviour are inflicted upon the tender mind 
o youth by your condescinding sarvant, at 
the small rate of tuppence a week.” 

I begged the Director’s pardon, and hav- 
ing, by. his advice, hired in the town one of 
those frail canoe- shaped boats, called a cot, 
with a sturdy fellow to paddle it, [ soon found 





























THE IRISH ROUND TOWERS. 


myself gliding down the broad unruffled 
bosom of the Shannon, towards the moulder- 
ing walls of Clonmacnoise. My new com- 
panion proved to be a most entertaining and 
whimsical fellow. He told droll stories and 
sang songs, of his own composition, with a 
relish which it would be impossible to des- 
cribe; then he would suddenly diverge into 
the marvellous, and relate some of the wild 
traditions of the people, pointing out to me, 
as we slowly dropped down the river, 
the different places to which his legends 
referred. 

We had nearly completed our short voy- 
age, when ‘Thaddeus, who had been extolling 
the magnificence of the river Shannon, broke 
out into the following chant :— 


The poets of ould, 
I’ve often been tould, 
In praises of rivers have ran on; 
Rut Ill bet them a pound, 
They never yet found, 
A sthrame like our beautiful Shannon. 


’Tis wide, and ’tis spacious, 
*Tis likewise campacious, 
The green vardant rushes its margin 
And in its clear wathers, 
Like alderman’s datghthers, 
The salmons—sly divils—are living in 


grow over, 


clover. 


The continuation of Thady’s song was 
stopped by our arrival at the landing place 
near the Seven Churches; and in a few 
minutes I was scrambling with my guide 
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|circumferous country; and you may be sure 


he was mighty proud of his work, which, he 
thought, bate Banagher for grandeur. Well, 
sir, one morning as he was standing with his 
hands in his breeches pocket, admiring it, a 
decent-looking ould man comes up to him 
and, says he— 

«<< 'That’s a nate little trifle,’ says he. 

‘«¢ Thrifle !” says the saint, with a contimp- 
tible look, ‘I’d like to see the man that could 
fellow it.’ 

«<< 7] don’t know about fellowing it; but I 
think I could build a tower twicet as high,’ 
answered the ould man, fair and asy. 

«You could? says St. Kieran, opening 
his eyes—‘ then, by the word of a saint, if 
you'll build one for me, you shall have your 
own price for your work.’ 

‘“‘ Well, sir, to make a long story short, 
the bargain was sthruck, and the next morn- 
ing the ould mascn, who was called Shawn 
Kelly, sot to work building up the tower, and 
if the first one was grand, the second was 
fifty times grander. Such illigant masonry 
never was seen in that country, and as for 
hoighth, why the other tower looked no big- 
ger than a nine-pin beside it. On he went, 
building and building, till at last he had the 
tower nearly complate, when the divil, who 
was sitting over there on the top of yonder 
hill, watching the work, and thinking how 
he could circumvint the saint in his pious de- 
tarmination, got a sudden thought in his head, 





through the dilapidated walls, fallen arches, 
sculptured crosses, and broken tombs, nad 
which the sacred precincts are thickly strewn. | 
For each of these Thady had some marvel- 
lous legend, which, in many instances, I sus- 
pected owed its origin to his own inventive | 
fancy. 

“ Look here now, sir,” said he, pointing to 
one of the two round towers. ‘ Do you ob- 
sarve this big tower has not a pointed top to 
it like the other small one that stands near 
it” 

“Yes,” I replied, “it appears as if the 
upper part had been taken away.” 

‘<'That’s it, sir; and [’ll tell you how it 
happened. Whin St. Kieran—blessed be his 
memory !—had finished the Sivin Churches 
as complate as you plase, he built the small. 
tower yonder for his own private convayni- 
ence; and, you may remark, sir, that he left 
four little windeys in the upper room, so, that 
whin he’d be sitting up there all alone reading 
the “ Sivin Pinitential Psalms,’ he might keep 


and, spreading out his wings, away the ould 
blackguard flew to the tower where Shawn 
Kelly was building away with his stones and 
morthar. 

‘««¢ This is an illigant piece of work,’ says 
the divil, ‘ but I’d like to know who’s to pay 
you for it.’ 

“¢St, Kieran is, to be sure,’ answers 
Shawn. 

“« St. Kieran !” says the ould thief, crack- 
ing his tail like a coachman’s whip— that, 
for St. Kieran! Why, man, he hasn’t as 
much goold or silver in his possession as 
would jingle on a tombstone.” Which, be- 
tune you and me, sir, was no lie of the divil’s, 
for the saint had spent every sixpence he 
could beg, borrow, or stale, in building the 
Sivin Churches, 

“¢ Oho! says Shawn, ‘ if that be the case, 
it’s time for me to look sharp afther his 
riverence.’ So he makes no more ado, but 
comes down from the tower, and tells Saint 
Kieran that he wouldn’t do another sthroke 





a watchful and fugacious eye upon the whole 


of work until he was paid for as far as he 
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had done. Well, the Saint was mighty angry 
at first, but the mason was as stiff as he was | 
stout; and so he was obliged to come down | 
a peg or two, and try to soother him with | 
soft words. But nothing but the ready | 
money would sarve Shawn’s turn, which, as 
I tould you, wasn’t quite convaynient to the | t 
saint at the time. At last, says his river: | 
ence— 

‘««« Shawn Kelly,’ says he, ‘ you’re a dacent | 
man, and a nate Christian, and if I was to| 
pledge my breviary and my Sunday coat, 
you must be paid this day. I’vea little bill | 
here that a saint, who lives in the next parish, | 
has put his name upon. It’s as good as the| 
bank, you see; so |’! just step over to Shan. | 
non Harbour, and get Morris Healy, the| 
mealman, to give me the money for it. In| 
the mean time, do you go up again to your| 
work, and I'll be back “before evening with | 
the change for you in my pocket.’ 

« Shawn now thought his wages was sartin | 
sure, so up he goes again to the top of the, 
tower ; but what do you think—as soon as he | | 
got there, St. Kieran pulled away the ladder. 
‘And now, my tight fellow,’ says he, ‘ the 
devil a toe of you comes down out of that till 
you have put the last stone on the building.’ 
Well, when the ould mason saw how he was 
confluscated by the saint, he was ready to cut | 
his misfortunit throat; and, while he was) j 
sitting there bemoaning himself for being | 

all 
such a gomliagh,* the “divil lights down by 
his side on the top of the tower. 

*¢ Hollo Shawn!’ says he, ‘what’s asthray 
with you now” 

‘‘So Shawn up and tould him how St. 
Kieran had got the betther of him, and would | 
not let him down till he had complated his | 
work, 

“¢ Ah! Shawn,’ 


THE 





says the black fellow, 
‘you’re too innocent to dale with a saint. 


Whisper,’ says he, ‘ what’s to hinder you | 
coming down in spite of his teeth ? 

«© The ladder’s taken away,’ answers the 
mason, 

‘«<¢ But the tower aint,’ cries the divil, and 
as you built it up, can’t you pull it down 
again, and so get yourself down along with 
it?” 

-« ¢ By the piper that played before Moses! 
you’re right,’ says Shawn, ‘And is’nt it 
remarkable I never thought of that way my- 
self?” 

« With that he begun taring up the stones, 





* A simple fellow. 


| and pitching them off the 
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tower, until some 
of the neighbours, seeing the game he was 
at, ran up to St. Kieran’s house to tell him 
all about it. ‘The saint had just finished his 
dinner off a beautiful salmon throut—in re- 
gard of its being Friday, when he never 
tasted mate—and was mixing a screeching 
hot tumbler of potteen punch with his own 
| blessed hands (for Father Mathew and the 
teetotallers wasn’t in vogue them times), 
when he haard thenews. Without stopping 
| to wet his whistle, away he ran to the tower, 
and calling out to Shawn Kelly to hould his 
hand for God’ s sake, he ordhered the ladders 
to be put up again, by which manes the ould 
man came down, with his hammer and 
throwels and other accouthrements tied up in 
his leather apron at his back. Well, sir, 
St. Kieran, who had a mighty pleasant way 
with him when he liked, thried to make it 
all out a joke. ‘ Why, you fool,’ says he ‘I 
only wanted to frighten you a bit; I didn’t 
mane to keep you up there.’ 

«The divil thank you for that same,’ 
says the other, ‘and now Saint Kieran you 
may get whoever you plase to finish your 
tower, for conshumin to the stone more I'll 
ever lay on it.’ 

‘‘What’s more too, he kept his word, for 
all St. Kieran’s wheedling couldn’t hinder 
nim from starting off that minute ; but where 
he went to, nobody can tell, for he never 


| was seen in these parts from that day to this. 


And now, sir, you have the thrue laygend 
of how the divil was the manes of laving the 
big tower of Clonmacnoise as you see it, for 
though Saint Kieran sent far and near for all 
sorts of masons and architacks, he never could 
find one who could put a finish to Shawn 
Kelly’s work.” 


a 


RAILWAYS. 


The Journal des Chemins de Fer says— 

“*An inventor announces that he has found a 
composition which will reduce to a mere trifle 
the price of rails for railroads. He replaces the 
iron by a combination of Kaolin clay (that used 
for making pottery and china) with a certain me- 
tallic substance, which gives a body so hard as to 
wear out iron, without being injured by it in turn. 
Two hundred pounds of this substance will cost 
less than twelve shillings, and would furnish two 
and a half metres of rail. The Kaolin clay is 
abundant in France, and the valley of the Somme 


' contains immense quantities of it.”’ 
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THE DESPATCHES OF 


From the Britannia. 


The Despatches of Hernando Cortes, the 
Conqueror of Mexico, addressed to the 
Emperor Charles V. Now first transla- 
ted into English from the original Span- 
ish, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
GrEORGE Fotsom, one of the Secretaries 
of the New York Historical Society. 


Tuts book is a credit to the American 
press, ‘The despatches of Cortes are among 
the most interesting and singular documents 
ever penned. ‘They give a minute and vivid 
account of his conquests, and of the wonder- 





ful scenes presented to his view on his first 
entry into the kingdom of Mexico. Yet, 
strange to say, they have never before been | 
rendered into English. It is true that, as 
regards leading facts, the general reader has 





suffered little by this neglect, as the accurate | 
and elegant narrative of Robertson embodies | 
the more material portions of these despatch- | 
es. But it is obvious that those who desire | 
to know more than the mere outline of the | 
strange and eventful history of the conquest 
of Mexico, cannot have their curiosity grati- 
fied by the single chapter which the Scottish 
historian devotes to the subject. This vol- 
ume, which is a large one, contains three of 
the four letters addressed by Cortes to the 
Emperor Charles V. The first is lost, but 
the loss is of the less consequence as it was 
written before Cortes commenced his march 
to Mexico. ‘The letters detail the events of 
four years, those years being the most im- 
portant in the history of American discovery. 
The narrative is always clear and precise, 
and often rises to that kind of sublime but 
rugged eloquence, natural to men of heroic 
temperament, engaged in great achievements. 
With fifteen horse and three hundred infan- 
try did Cortes commence the invasion of an | 
extensive, populous, and civilized kingdom ; 
and, with this insignificant force, he seized 
the Sovereign, and made the Spanish name 
respected and feared to the remotest extremi- 
ties of the Mexicanempire. Ata subsequent 
period, with forty horse and five hundred 
foot, he advanced to besiege Mexico, and ef- 
fected that conquest, which reduced the city 
with all its glories to ruins, exterminating 
thousands of the people, and securely estab- 
lished the Spanish rule in every part of the 
vast kingdom, In his relation Cortes ap- 
pears perfectly candid ; he disguises nothing, 
and conceals nothing. He relates the most 





barbarous massacres and the most treacher- 
Voitvume [V.—38 
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ous acts, as if they were not only justifiable 
but praiseworthy, and always seems to con- 
sider himself as under the special protection 
of Providence. We make a few extracts 
from this interesting book, which has evi- 
dently been produced with great care, strong- 
ly recommending it to all persons who wish 
to add to their stock of genuine and valuable 
historical works :— 


RECEPTION OF CORTES BY MUTECZUMA IN MEXICO. 


When we had passed the bridge, the Se- 
nor Muteczuma came out to receive us, at- 
tended by about two hundred nobles, all 
barefooted and dressed in livery, or a pecu- 
liar garb of fine cotton, richer than is usually 
worn ; they came in two processions in close 
proximity to the houses on each side of the 
street, which is very wide and beautiful, and 
so straight that you can see from one end of 
it to the other, although it is two thirds of a 
league in length, having on both sides large 
and elegant houses and temples. Mutec- 
zuma came through the centre of the street, 
attended by two lords, one upon his right 
and the other upon his Jeft hand. He was 
supported on the arms of both, and, as we 
approached, I alighted and advanced alone 
to salute him; but the two attending lords 
stopped me to prevent my touching him, and 
they and he both performed the ceremony of 
kissing the ground; after which he directed 
his brother who accompanied him to remain 
with me; the latter accordingly took me by 
the arm, while Muteczuma, with his other 
attendant, walked a short distance in front 
of me, and after he had spoken to me all the 
other nobles also came up to address me, 
and then went away in two processions with 
great regularity, one after the other, and in 
this manner returned to the city. At the 
time I advanced to speak to Muteczuma I 
took off from myself a collar of pearls and 
glass diamonds, and put it around his neck. 
Afier having proceeded along the street, one 
of his servants came bringing two. collars 
formed of shell-fish, enclosed in a roll of 
cloth, which were made from the shells of 
coloured prawns or periwinkles, held by them 
in high estimation; and from each collar de- 
pended eight golden prawns, finished in a 
very perfect manner, about a foot and a half 
in length, When these were brought Mu- 
teczuma turned towards me and put them 
round my neck ; he then returned along the 
street in the order already described, until he 
reached a very large and splendid palace, in 
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which we were to be quartered, which had 
been fully prepared for our reception. He 
there took me by the hand and led me into 
a spacious saloon, in front of which was a 
court, through which we entered. Having 
caused me to sit down on a piece of rich 
carpeting, which he had ordered to be made 
for his own use, he told me to wait his re- 
turn there, and then went away. After a 
short space of time, when my ‘people were 
all bestowed in their quarters, he returned 
with many and various jewels of gold and 
silver, featherwork, and five or six thousand 
pieces of cotton cloth, very rich and of va- 
ried texture and finish. After having pre- 
sented these to me he sat down on another 
piece of carpet they had piaced for him near 
me, and being seated he discoursed as fol- 
lows :— 

** It is now a long time since, by means of 
written records, we learned from our ances- 
tors that neither myself nor any of those 
who inhabit this region were descended from 
its original inhabitants, but from strangers 
who emigrated hither from a very distant 
land; and we have also learned that a prince, 
whose vassals they all were, conducted our 
people into these parts, and then returned to 
his native land. He afterwards came again 
to this country, after the lapse of much 
time, and found that his people had intermar- 
ried with the native inhabitants, by whom 
they had many children, and had built towns 
in which they resided; and when he desired 
them to return with him they were unwilling 
to go, nor were they disposed to acknowledge 
him as their sovereign; so he departed from 
the country, and we have always heard that 
his descendants would come to conquer this 
land, and reduce us to subjection as his vas- 
sals; and according to the direction from 
which you say you have come, namely, the 
quarter where the sun rises, and from what 
you say of the great lord or king who sent 
you hither, we believe, and are assured that 
he is our natural sovereign, especially as you 
say that it is a long time since you first had 
knowledge of us. Therefore be assured that 
we will obey you, and acknowledge you for 
our sovereign in place of the great lord whom 
you mention, and that there shall be no de- 
fault or deception on our part. And you 
have the power in all this land, I mean 
wherever my power extends, to command 
what is your pleasure, and it shall be done 
in obedience thereto, and al! that we have is 
at your disposal.” 





THE CITY OF MEXICO, 


This noble city contains many fine and 
magnificent houses ; which may be accounted 
for from the fact, that all the nobility of the 
country, who are the vassals of Muteczuma, 
have houses in the city, in which they reside 
a certain part of the year; and besides, there 
are numerous wealthy citizens who also pos- 
sess fine houses. All these persons, in ad- 
dition to the large and spacious apartments 
for ordinary purposes, have others, beth up- 
per and lower, that contain conservatories of 
flowers. Along one of the causeways that 
lead into the city are laid two pipes, con- 
structed of masonry, each of which is two 
paces in width, and about five feet in height. 
An abundant supply of excellent water, form- 
ing a volume equal in bulk to the human 
body, is conveyed by one of these pipes and 
distributed about the city, where it is used by 
the inhabitants for drinking and other pur- 
poses. ‘I'he other pipe, in the mean time, is 
kept empty until the former requires to be 
cleansed, when the water is let into it, and 
continues to be used till the cleansing is 
finished. As the water is necessarily carried 
over bridges on account of the salt water 
crossing its route, reservoirs resembling ca- 
nals are constructed on the bridges, through 
which the fresh water is conveyed. ‘These 
reservoirs are of the breadth of the body of 
an ox, and of the same length as the bridges. 
The whole city is thus served with water, 
which they carry in canoes through all the 
streets for sale, taking it from the aqueduct 
in the following manner: the cances pass 
under the bridges on which the reservoirs 
are placed, when men stationed above fill 
them with water, for which service they are 
paid. At all the entrances of the city, and 
in those parts where the canoes are dis- 
charged, that is, where the greatest quantity 
of provisions is brought in, huts are erected, 
and persons stationed as guards, who receive 
a certum quid of every thing that enters, | 
know not whether the sovereign receives this 
duty or the city, as | have not yet been in- 
formed; but I believe that it appertains to the 
sovereign, as in the markets of other pro- 
vinces a tax is collected for the benefit of 
their cacique. In all the markets and pub- 


lic places of this city are seen daily many 
labourers and persons of various employ- 
ments waiting for some one to hire them. 
The inhabitants of this city pay a greater 
regard to style in their mode of living, and 
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are more attentive to elegance of dress and 
politeness of manners, than those of the other 
provinces and cities; since, as the Cacique 
Muteczuma has his residence in the capital, 
and all the nobility, his vassals, are in the 
constant habit of meeting there, a general 
courtesy of demeanour necessarily prevails. 
jut not to be prolix in describing what relates 
to the affairs of this great city, although it is 
with difficulty I refrain from proceeding, | 
will say no more than that the manners of 
the people, as shown in their intercourse 
with one another, are marked by as great an 
attention to the proprieties of life as in Spain, 
and good order is equally well observed ; and 
considering that they are a barbarous peo- 
ple, without the knowledge of God, having 
no intercourse with civilized nations, these 
traits of character are worthy of admira- 
tion. 

In regard to the domestic appointments of 
Muteczuma, and the wonderful grandeur and 
state that he maintains, there is so much to 
be told, that I assure your Highness, I know 
not where to begin my relation, so as to be 
able to finish any part of it. For, as I have 
already stated, what can be more wonderful 
than that a barbarous monarch, as he is, 
should have every object found in his domi- 
nions imitated in gold, silver, precious stones, 
and feathers; the gold and silver being 
wrought so naturally as not to be surpassed 
by any smith in the world; the stone work 
executed with such perfection that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive what instruments could have 
been used; and the feather work superior to 
the finest productions in wax or embroidery. 
The extent of Muteczuma’s dominions has 
not been ascertained, since to whatever point 
he despatched his messengers, even two hun- 
dred leagues from his capital, his commands 
were obeyed, although some of his provinces 
were in the midst of countries with which he 
was at war. But as nearly as I have been 
able to learn, his territories are equal in ex- 
tent to Spain itself. There are fortified 
places in all the provinces, garrisoned with 
his own men, where are also stationed his 
governors and collectors of the rents and 
tribute, rendered him by every province ; 
and an account is kept of what each is obliged 
to pay, as they have characters and figures 
made on paper that are used for this pur- 
pose. Lach province renders a tribute of its 
own peculiar productions, so that the sove- 
reign receives a great variety of articles 
from different quarters. No prince was ever 
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more feared by his subjects, both in his pre- 
sence and absence. He possessed out of the 
city, as well as within, numerous villas, each 
of which had its peculiar sources of amuse- 
ment, and all were constructed in the best 
possible manner for the use of a great prince 
and lord. Within the city his palaces were 
so wonderful that it is hardly possible to de- 
scribe their beauty and extent; I can only 
say that in Spain there is nothing equal to 
them. 

‘There was one palace somewhat inferior 
to the rest, attached to which was a beautiful 
garden with balconies extending over it, sup- 
ported by marble columns, and having a floor 
formed of jasper elegantly inlaid. ‘There 
were apartments in this palace sufficient to 
lodge two princes of the highest rank with 
their retinues. There were likewise belong- 
ing to it ten pools of water, in which were 
kept the different species of water birds found 
in this country, of which there is a great va- 
riety, all of which are domesticated; for the 
sea birds there were pools of salt water, and 

the river birds of fresh water. The water 
let off at certain times to keep it pure, and 
is replenished by means of pipes. Each spe- 
cies of bird is supplied with the food natural 
to it which it feeds upon when wild. ‘Thus 
fish is given to birds that usually eat it; 
worms, maize, and the finer seeds, to such 
as prefer them. And I assure your high- 
ness, that to the birds accustomed to eat fish 
there is given the enormous quantity of ten 
arrobas every day, taken in the salt lake. 
The emperor has three hundred men whose 
sole employment is to take care of these 
birds; and there are others whose only busi- 
ness is to attend to the birds that are in bad 
health. 

Over the pools for the birds there are cor- 
ridors and galleries, to which Muteczuma 
resorts, and from which he can look out and 
amuse himself with the sight of them. There 
is an apartment, in which are men, women, 
and children whose faces, bodies, hair, eye- 
brows, and eyelashes are white from their 
birth. The emperor has another very beau- 
tiful palace, with a large courtyard, paved 
with handsome flags, in the style of a chess- 
board. ‘There were also cages, about nine 
feet in height and six paces square, each of 
which was half covered with a roof of tiles, 
and the other half had over it a wooden grate, 
skilfully made. Every cage contained a bird 
of prey, of all the species found in Spain, 
from the kestrel to the eagle, and many un- 
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known there. There was a great number of 
each kind; and in the covered part of the 
cages there was a perch, and another on the 
outside of the grating, the former of which 
the birds used in the night time, and when it 
rained; and the other enabled them to enjoy 
the sun and air. ‘To all these birds fowls 
were daily given for food, and nothing else. 
There were in the same palace several large 
halls on the ground floor, filled with immense 
cages built of heavy pieces of timber, well 
put together, in all or most of which were 
kept lions, tigers, wolves, foxes, and a vari- 
ety of animals of the cat kind, in great num- 
bers, which were also fed on fowls. The 
care of these animals and birds was assigned 
to three hundred men. ‘There was another 
palace that contained a number of men and 
women of monstrous size, and also dwarfs, 
and crooked and ill-formed persons, each of 
which had their separate apartments. ‘These 
also had their respective keepers. As to the 
other remarkable things that the emperor had 
in his city for his amusement, I can only 
say that they were numerous and of vari 
kinds, 
He was served in the following manner: 
Every day, as soon as it was light, six hun- 
dred nobles and men of rank were in attend- 
ance at the palace, who either sat, or walked 
about the halls and galleries, and passed their 
time in conversation, but without entering the 
apartment where his person was. ‘The ser- 
vants and attendants of these nobles remain- 
ed in the courtyards, of which there were two 
or three of great extent; and in the adjoining 
street, which was also very spacious. ‘They 
all remained in attendance from morning till 
night ; and, when his meals were served, the 
nobles were likewise served with equal pro- 
fusion, and their servants and secretaries also 
had their allowance. Daily his larder and 
wine-cellar were open to all who wished to 
eat and drink, ‘lhe meals were served 
by three or four hundred youths, who brought 
on an infinite variety of dishes; indeed, 
whenever he dined or supped, the table 
was loaded with every kind of flesh, fish, 
fruits, and vegetables, that the country pro- 
duced. As the climate is cold, they put a 
chafing-dish with live coals under every plate 
and dish, to keep them warm. The meals 
were served in a large hall, in which Mutec- 
zuma was accustomed to eat, and the dishes 
quite filled the room, which was covered with 
mats, and kept very clean. He sat on a 
small cushion, curiously wrought of leather. 
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During the meals there were present, at a 
little distance from him, five or six elderly 
caciques, to whom he presented some of the 
food. And there was constantly in attend- 
ance one of the servants, who arranged and 
handed the dishes, and who received from 
others whatever was wanted for the supply 
of the table, Both at the beginning and end 
of every meal they furnished water for the 
hands; and the napkins used on these occa- 
sions were never used a second time; this 
was the case also with the plates and dishes, 
which were not brought again, but new ones 
in place of them; it was the same also with 
the chafing-dish. He is also dressed every 
day in four different suits, entirely new, 
which he never wears a second time, None 


of the caciques who enter his palace have 
their feet covered, and when those for whom 
he sends enter his presence they incline their 
heads and look down, bending their bodies ; 
and when they address him they do not look 
him in the face; this arises from excessive 
modesty and reverence. 


THE FALL OF MEXICO, 


More than five hours had been spent in 
these conferences, during which time many 
of the inhabitants were crowded together upon 
piles of the dead, some were on the water, 
and others were seen swimming about, or 
drowning in the part of the lake where the 
canoes were lying, which was of considera- 
ble extent. Indeed, so excessive were the 
sufferings of the people, that no one could 
imagine how they were able to sustain them ; 
and an immense multitude of men, women, 
and children, were compelled to seek refuge 
with us; many of whom in their eagerness 
to reach us threw themselves into the water, 
and were drowned amongst the mass of dead 
bodies. It appeared that the number of per- 
sons who had perished, either from drinking 
salt water, from famine or pestilence, amount- 
ed altogether to more than fifty thousand 
souls. In order to conceal their necessitous 
condition from our knowledge, the bodies of 
the dead were not thrown into the water, lest 
the brigantines should come in contact with 
them; nor were they taken away from the 
places where they had died, lest we should 
see them aboutthe city. But in those streets 
where they had perished we found heaps 
of dead bodies so frequent that a person pas- 
sing could not avoid stepping on them; 
and, when the people of the city flocked to- 
wards us, I caused Spaniards to be stationed 
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through all the streets to prevent our allies 
from destroying the wretched persons who 
came outin such multitudes, I also charged 
the captains of our allies to forbid by all 
means in their power, the slaughter of these 
fugitives ; yet all my precautions were insuf- 
ficient to prevent it, and that day more than 
fifteen thousand lost their lives. At the same 
time the better classes and the warriors of 
the city were pent up within narrow limits, 
confined to a few terraces and houses, or 
sought refuge on the water; but no conceal- 
ment prevented our seeing their miserable 
condition and weakness with sufficient clear- 
ness. As the evening approached, and no 
signs of their surrender appeared, I ordered 
the two pieces of ordinance to be levelled to- 
wards the enemy to try their effect in caus- 
ing them to yield; but they suffered greater 
injury when full licence were given to the 
allies to attack them than from the cannon, 
although the latter did them some mischief. 
As this was of little avail, | ordered the 
musketry to be fired; when a ‘certain angular 
space where they were crowded together 
was gained, and some of the people thrown 
into the water, those that remained there 
vielded themselves prisoners without a strug- 
gle. In the mean time the brigantines sud- 
denly entered that part of the lake, and broke 
through the midst of the fleet of canoes, the 
warriors who were in them not daring to 
make any resistance. It pleased God that 
the captain of a brigantine, named Garci 
Holguin, came up behind a canoe in which 
there seemed to be persons of distinction, and, 
when the archers who were stationed in the 
bow of the brigantine took aim at those in 
the canoe, they made a signal that the caci- 
que was there, that the men might not dis- 
charge their arrows; instantly our people 
leaped into the canoe, and seized in it Guau- 
timucin, and the lord of Tacuba, together 
with other distinguished persons that accom- 
panied the cacique. Immediately afier this 
occurrence, Garci Holguin, the captain, de- 
livered to me on a terrace adjoining the lake, 
where | was standing, the cacique of the city 
with other noble prisoners; who, as I bade 
him sit down, without showing any asperity 
of manner, came up to me, and said in his 
own tongue, “ That he had done all that was 
incumbent on him in defence of himself and 
and his people, until he was reduced to his 
present condition; that now I might do with 
him as | pleased.” He then laid his hand 
on a poniard that I wore, telling me to strike 
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him to the heart. I spoke encouragingly to 
him, and bade him have no fears. Thus the 
the cacique being taken a prisoner, the war 
ceased at this point, which it pleased God our 
Lord to bring to a conclusion on Pacey, 
Saint Hippolytus’ day, the thirteenth of Au- 
gust, 1521. 


_— 


From the London Charivari. 


AN ARCHBISHOP ON WAR. 


Tue Archbishop of Bordeaux is a humour- 
ist; though, possibly, so thick-skinned are 
thousands of people to a real joke, his hu- 
mour may not be generally understood. The 
Archbishop of Bordeaux—(And here the 
reader interrupts us, with—* Dear Punch, 
what in the name of your own precious nose, 
have we beef-eaters of England to do with 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux?” Softly, rea- 
der. In humour, Punch is cosmopolite. We 
are open to either pole, whenever a corres- 
pondent worthy of our columns shall date 
from either locality. Hence proceed we as 
we began.) 

The Archbishop of Bordeaux, a few days 
since, attended an agricultural meeting in 
France, whereat he made a speech. He 
began in the following jocose vein :— 

“My dear brethren—I was sometime ago 
in a foreign land, won by the blood and 
valour of our soldiers, and which is now a 
second France, where ideas of glory, liberty, 
and civilisation, will rise in a few years—I 
mean Algeria.” 

If we may trust the report of the speech 
—translated in the Chronicle—there were 

no “roars of laughter” at this: a fact which 
goes far to establish Sterne’s theory, that 
the French are a grave nation. ‘Won by 
the blood and valour of our soldiers!” St. 
Paul would not have talked after this fashion ; 
neither do we think would Fenelon ; but then 
the author of Télémaque, though a French 
bishop, wasa slow man ata jest. ‘Wonby 
blood and valour!” ‘Those exquisite prac- 
tical humorists, Richard Turpin, John Shep- 
pard, and Jonathan Wild, would have thor- 
oughly appreciated the wit—it would have 
been so much in their own way; all their 
goods and chattels being won upon the road, 
or in the houses of other people. Their 
blood and valour were, unhappily, rewarded 
with hempen garlands—but then they did 
not bleed in a uniform. ) 
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The Archbishop, following up his pleasan- 
try, talks of ‘ideas of glory, liberty, and 
civilisation,” all taught to the poor, benight- 
ed Arabs by the benevolent shooolmasters 
expressly shipped for that benignant purpose, 
and equipped with muskets, swords, and ball- 
cartridge. The only way to give a savage 
an idea of glory is to cut his father’s throat ; 
to teach him liberty, it is necessary to make 
him con the Jesson with the bayonet threat- 
ening his bowels; and to impress upon his 
sluggish mind a true feeling of the beauty of 
civilisation, why, let his house-top blaze 
over his head. When the teachers have mur- 
dered the benighted creature’s children, des- 
troyed, or worse than destroyed, his wife, and 
consumed his home and crops by fire—then, 
to crown the whole with a good jest—as a 
broad farce at the playhouse is often made to 
follow a bloody tragedy—then, let an Arch- 
bishop with grave face, for the very essence of 
burlesque is gravity—let the good, holy, yet 
funny man approach the ruins, and with the 
end of his crosier write these three words in 
the ashes—Glory, Liberty, Civilisation, 

The Archbishop continues :— 

‘“‘When we looked on the devastated and 
uncultivated fields, our hearts were broken ; 


we lamented the misery of those tribes who 
inhabit miserable huts, and who are stran- 
gers alike to arts, science, and the benefits of 
agriculture, which are the glory of our beau- 
tiful country.” 

The sorrow of the French infantry was, 
we have no doubt, as the droll priest states, 


truly heart-rending. In many instances, the 
poor soldiers were so blinded by their tears, 
they could not see whether they bayonnetted 
men or women, or both: and then, not, being 
able to endure even the sight of the ‘* misera- 
ble huts,” they—out of the very softness of 
their natures—set fire to them. 

The Archbishop arrives at a beautiful 
* but :"— 

‘** But these tribes have by instinct the 
greatest respect for the ministers even of 
that religion which is not their own. The 
hope of seeing them one day as happy as 
yourselves gave us courage.” 

Instinct—we have the authority of Fal- 
staff—is a strange quality. Hence, it may 
induce the tribes to respect the ministers of 
that faith which the Arab holds in utter 
abhorrence. ‘‘ Beware of instinct,” says 
Falstaff. Strange and manifold are its va- 
garies, and this, quoted by the Archbishop 
verily the strangest. 


AN ARCHBISHOP ON WAR. 


‘“‘Since the way has been opened by the 
valour of our soldiers, religion has come and 
made their conquests fruitful.” 

Thus, according to the humorous Arch- 
bishop, the bearded pioneer, with axe and 
saw, is the true gentleman usher—the only 
efficient person to open the way—for reli- 
gion. Mother Church must ride upon a 
piece of artillery; or she may go behind a 
dragoon, like a butter-woman upon a pillion. 
Blow breaches in walls—‘ open a way” 
over the dying and the dead—and then, 
sweet religion, with swinging censers, will 
walk through. A fine sightthis! And yet 
we never heard of campaigns in Galilee. We 
never yet saw a piece of ordinance with a 
Christus me fecit / 

The Archbishop goes on :-— 

“| perceive in the midst of this assembly 
men destined to live in camps, and to march 
in the midst of perils and the hazards of 
battle. Do not think that religious sentiments 
belong exclusively to the peaceful inhabitants 
of towns and the country. The bravest sol- 
diers can do nothing without them.” 

They cannot—in the meaning of the Arch- 
bishop—wound, slay, burn, act the human 
devil upon earth, without ‘ religious senti- 
ments.” Following out the principle laid out 
by the jocose Churchman, the very best wad- 
ding for the murderous musket would be—a 
leaf of the Bible. 

The Archbishop, like a true wag, crowns 
his humour with a story :—— 

‘“* Napoleon, one day being surrounded by 
his staff and all his most devoted companions 
in arms, was asked what had been the finest 
day of his life; and, as he was silent, some 
said it was the day of Austerlitz, others, that 
of the Pyramids. At last, pressed by ques- 
tions, he answered, ‘ It was the day of my 
first communion,’ ” 

Imagine the bronze eye and immovable 
cheek ofthe imperial Moloch when he utter- 
ed this: yet first it is necessary to get over 
the greater difficulty, namely, to believe that 
he ever did utter it. But Napoleon was not 
a fool: he knew too well the value of hypo- 
crisy to throw it away upon “ companions 
in arms ;” he might have talked to a Bishop 
in such fashion, but not to ses vieux mous- 
taches. 

Hear the Archiepiscopal peroration :— 

‘‘In whatever position you are placed, 
keep up religion! it alone can ensure the 
repose of the soul ; it is the tie of communi- 
cation between the creature and the Creator; 
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by it consolation is received from that Fa- 
ther who loves us with such a tender love, 
and who wishes us to live like the members 
of one family.” 

And. to that end, teach the stubborn part 
of the family ‘ideas of glory, liberty, and 
civilisation.” ‘To effect which, it may be ne- 
cessary to be somewhat strict in discipline ; 
a little stringent. Never mind that; you 
can still “‘ keep up religion.” Invade a coun- 
try, but still keep up religion. Slay, violate, 
murder, and destroy, and carry away some 
of the family in bondage. ‘These are inevi- 
table accidents; you can still keep up rell- 
gion. And when gorged and spent with 
slaughter, and black as fiends from the blaz- 
ing bones of infidels, you may then smile 
sweetly in the face of heaven, and laying 
your bloody hands upon the Gospel, taste 
the true content of Christians, for you have 
—in the Archbishop’s sense at least—kept 
up religion ! | 

Is not the said Archbishop a pleasant per- | 
son? Can we wonder at the vivacity of} 
Young France, when her grey-haired priests 
are thus waggish? 








THE CHURCH MILITANT. 


Two privates of the Foot Guards have 
lately been preaching at the Obelisk, near the 
Elephant and Castle; and this, too, in defi- 
ance of the celebrated apophthegm of the 
Duke of Wellington, that ‘men who are 
nice about religion, have no business to be 


soldiers.” —Jbid. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


Memoirs of Jeremy Bentham. Including 
Autobiographical Conversations and Cor- 
respondence. By Joun Bowrine. (Form- 
ing parts 19, 20, and 21 of his edition of 
Bentham’s Works.) 8vo. Edinburgh: 
1842-3. 

WE noticed the most considerable of Ben- 
tham’s writings as they appeared; so that 
now there is little left for us to do with this 
ponderous collection, except to sum up upon 
its general merits. But for this we are not 
yet prepared: and, from the aspect of the 
banquet, we rather think that our readers 
will neither sit down without us, nor lose a 
great deal by the delay. But the life of 
Bentham, which is annexed to the collection, 
is a pleasant novelty. Those who have 
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eared about his writings, will be interested in 
the intellectual history of their philosopher; 
waile those who know him only by name, may 
nevertheless be amused by a character which 
Ben Jonson might have studied as a * hu- 
mour,’’ and perhaps immortalized in a play. 

All biography which has a touch of nature 
in it must be popular. In our ignorance of 
most of what is passing in each other’s minds, 
we press forward full of sympathy and curi- 
osity, wherever an opening is made at which 
we can look in. ‘To create this attraction, it 
is not necessary that the persons should be 
important, or the events dramatic. Our in- 
terest, however, naturally grows with the 
consequence or notoriety of the parties. We 
like to see the great player off the stage, in 
his plain clothes. We follow the public 
man into private life, in the hope that we 
shall understand him better, and perhaps find 
in him something of a higher nature. ‘hese 
causes combine with others, to make it a 
frequent subject of regret that little or nothing 
of the lives and characters of the most emi- 
nent men has been preserved to us. 

Bentham, we are happy to say, has taken 
care that, in his ease, no regret of this kind 
should exist. ‘lhe principal materials for 
his biography are supplied by himself. He, 
moreover, charged his estate with the expense 
of publication; and appointed Dr. Bowring his 
biographer. Dr. Bowring was made literary 
executor with the fullest powers. What he 
opened, was to be open; what he shut, was to 
be shut. It is a distinction to be proud of. The 
party which gloried in the name of Bentham, 
contained within its following many men 
of greater political and literary celebrity. Dr. 
Bowring was, nevertheless, selected from 
ainong them by their common master, as the 
person on whose judgment and attainments, 
character and affection, he had most reliance. 
Bentham certainly did not undervalue the 
importance of the post, when he placed Dr. 
Bowring at the head of the Utilitarian party, 
as his personal representative. Under these 
circumstances we do not presume to ques- 
tion the Doctor’s qualifications, positive or 
comparative; but take the point as settled 
by the authority best entitled to determine 
It. 

Notwithstanding this, we are afraid the 
present Memoir is not likely to be very suc- 
cessful as a piece of biography. ‘The fault 
is probably partly in the subject, partly in 
the execution. Dr. Bowring had the draw- 
ing of a great picture left to him. But he 
had too many irons in the fire to put into his 
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work a sufficient amount of thought and la- 
bour. On the other hand, there were diffi- 
culties about the work itself which no thought 
and labour could remove. ‘The portrait of a 
vain man must be ridiculous in its attitudes 
and smiles; and Bentham’s vanitv was so 
excessive as to stop short, but by a very lit- 
tle, of that which sometimes leads to, and 
almost always indicates, a disordered mind. 
Bentham says of himself, in one of his latest 
Memoranda—*‘ I am a selfish man, as selfish 
us any man can be. But in me, somehow or 
other, so it happens, selfishness has taken 
the shape of benevolence.”’ ‘The saying 
would have been truer if he had selected the 
particular form of selfishness which is com- 
prised in vanity, and had announced the con- 
verse proposition. ‘I am a benevolent man; 
but in me, somehow or other, benevolence | 
has taken the shape of vanity.” Men will 
not re-make their natures and alter their sen- 
timents and judgments, in order to put them 


in conformity with the selfish system of mo- | 


rals. It is true, considerable selfishness may 
be combined with genius and public spirit, | 


and not impair their nature and effects. But, 


whenever selfishness exceeds a certain point, 
whether it take the more amiable form which 
it put on in Bentham’s case, or that more 
unamiable form which, Bentham says, it put 
on in Mr. Mill's,* mankind, upon discover- 
ing it, will cease to pay, even io genius and 
public s spirit, the unqualified homage which | 
we are otherwise delighted to render to them. 


It is our earnest wish to get at the truth ; | 


and, between two truths, to adopt the most 
favourable one, in regard to the present Me- 
moir. But Bentham’s vanity is considerably 
in our way. He insisted on the grossest 
flattery from others, only because he had 
fallen into the evil habit of grossly flattering 
himself. 

But foibles so serious as the extremes of 


vanity and of dogmatism, may yet be united | 


with excellences of the highest order. And 
before proceeding further, we are desirous 
that our readers should clearly understand 
that this was eminently the case with Bent- 
ham. ‘The testimony of Romilly and Du- 
mont is sufficient to remove whatever undue 


* Bentham said of Mill, that “ his willingness to 
do good to others, depended too much on his power 
of making the good done to them subservient to 
good done to himself. His creed of politics results 
less from love for the many than from hatred of the 
few. It is too much under the influence of social 
and dissocial affection,’ — Memoirs of Bentham, 
450. 
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| prejudice our observations, taken by them- 
selves, might raise. ‘There cannot be better 
witnesses. Both knew Bentham intimately ; 
and if he latterly allowed himself, in some 
degree, to be esiranged from them, through 
the provocation of vanity or politics, their 
testimony is only the more conclusive on 
that account. ‘The evidence of Romilly is 
from his Diary. He is describing a visit 
which he paid to Bentham, in 1817, at Ford 
Abbey. ‘* We found my old and valuable 
friend passing his time, as he has always 
been passing it since I have known him, 
which is now more than thirty years, closely 
applying himself, for six or eight hours 
a-day, in writing upon laws and legislation, 
and in composing his civil and criminal 
codes; and spending the remaining hours of 
every day in reading, or taking exercise by 
way of fitting himself for his ‘labours, or to 
use his own strangely-invented phraseology, 
‘taking his ante-jentacular and post-prandial 
walks,’ to prepare himself for his task of 
codification. ‘There is something burlesque 
/enough in this language: but it is “impossible 
to know Bentham, and to have witnessed his 
benevolence, his disinterestedness, and the 
zeal with which he has devoted his whole 
‘life to the service of his fellow- creatures, 
| without admiring and revering him.’ 
| Jeremy Bentham was born in 1748, and 
died in 1832. ‘The space between makes a 
life of upwards of eighty years. Of these, 
| the first thirty were ‘passed in forming his 
opinions; and the last fifty in expounding 
‘them. His history resembles that of other 
scholars, in being principally the history of 
his literary labours. It differs mostly in the 
nature of the task he set himself—that of 
legislating for mankind—and in his astound- 
ing confidence in his genius and success. 
He appears to have regarded himself at last, 
as a kind of prophet, with a mission and 
revelation of his own. So that what he tells 
us of his childhood, boyhood, and early man- 
hood—of their incidents and coincidences— 
is often tinctured with an air of the wonder- 
ful, approaching to superstition. ‘The child 
will be always more or less the father of the 
man. But Bentham’s commentary on his 
childhood has reminded us more than once 
of Owen Glendower’s commentary on the 
ordinary phenomena of nature. ‘The spirit, 
at least, of both prognostications is very 
much alike. 

His family had nothing in its descent or 
habits any way ominous of his future call- 
ing. Both were as commonplace as possi- 
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ble. There were Count Bentheims in West- 
phalia; and there had once been a Bishop 
Bentham in England. But in Bentham’s 
scorn of saying any thing of the dead, except 
what is true, he was not at the trouble of 
going any higher among his ancestors than 
the last three generations: and their pedigree 
is made up of a city pawnbroker and two 
attorneys. A very unlikely genealogy (with 
those who believe in races) for a philosophi- 
cal reformer of the law. ‘The household, at 
the time of his birth, consisted of some fe- 
male relations—(all female Benthams, he 
says, were kind and generous)—and of a 
mother, whom he lost when he was twelve 
years old; and of whom he never spoke, but 
us all people speak of mothers who deserve 
to have them. ‘This family, such as it was, 
would have got on very well together; but 
there was also, unluckily, a father init. ‘The 
elder Bentham was authoritative, restless, 
aspiring, and shabby; lucky in his purchases, 
but remarkably unlucky, even among fathers, 
in misunderstanding and mismanaging his 
sons—a talent he had the cruelty to live to 
exercise for upwards of forty years. It was 
most unfortunate for all parties, that two sons, 
such as Jeremy and his brother Samuel, 
should have been born in such a house. 
With geniuses of the highest order—the one 
in legislation, the other in mechanics—-they 
do not appear to have had a pennyworth of 
common sense, for common life, between 
them. They might have made the happiness 
of the home of a Plato and an Archimedes ; 
but what could they do with an ambitious 
attorney, or he with them? ‘The instinct of 
genius took them away betimes from gainful 
arts to ingenious speculations. On which 
the poor father ran clucking about, bewilder- 
ed and alarmed, just as a hen, who has been 
set upon duck’s eggs, runs around the pond 
when her half-fledged brood first rush into the 
element for which nature has designed them. 
_ Bentham was born with a precocious mind, 

and a feeble, dwarfish body. ‘The mind 
and body were so singularly ill sorted, that 
he was for a long time pointed at as a curi- 
osity. ‘Io make matters worse than they 
had been made by nature, his foolish father 
gratified himself, by hawking him about as an 
infant prodigy; and crowded his very nursery 
with masters in French and music, drawing 
and dancing. From the persecutions of the 
nursery the unlucky child was taken away 
to be ostentatiously hurried through the seve- 
ral stages of public education. He was sent 
to Westminster between seven and eight; to 
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Oxford about twelve; and to Lincoln’s inn 
at about sixteen. 

In after life, in distinguishing the residences 
of his youth into his earth and paradise, his 
heaven and hell, he gave Westminster the 
credit of the last of these denominations, and 
always spoke of Oxford and its system with 
unmixed aversion. Nothing is mentioned as 
having been learned at either of these places 
that was worth learning, except the logical 
diagram of the Porphyrian tree! Mean- 
while, our young philosopher (for he was 
called so even at school) was teaching him- 
self a lesson, which all are the worse for, but 
particularly the young. He was falling into 
the habit of living to himself, and looking 
little for sympathy with others. ‘Among 
unequals what society?” He learned at the 
same time, as Dr. Bowring tell us, scorn and 
contempt for other boys. We can easily 
believe this; for scorn and contempt are the 
evil geniuses of solitudes and coteries. Ben- 
tham was naturally so gentle and benevolent, 
that scorn and contempt might have been 
for ever strangers to him, had he but enjoy- 
ed the blessing of a wiser father, and a more 
judicious bringing up. We should not have 
seen the contradiction of a really affectionate 
disposition, and a great indifference to the 
affection of others. We should not have seen 
almost all intercourse with such friends as* 





* George Wilson was Bentham’s earliest, and per- 
haps, on the whole, his most valuable friend. Once 
when Bentham was drowning, he plunged in and 
saved him; and he shrank as little from giving him 
advice as long as there was any hope of his listen. 
ing to it. In this point of view, his letters to him 
are excellent, both in their matter and in their 
manner. They had found each other out when 
they were both friendless; and Bentham speaks of 
him in his autobiography as having been his bosom 
friend. Yet this bosom friend was given up on 
account of a pitiful misunderstanding about some 
chambers, which, on quitting the bar, Bentham had 
let to an insolvent tenant, from whom he could re- 
cover neither the chambers nor the rent. “I could 
not eject him but through the benchers; but the 
benchers denied me relief. Wilson was a bencher, 
but he refused me all asisistance. This shocked 
me so much, that I could not afterwards see him 
with pleasure. IJ thought the rascality was charac- 
teristic. The lawyer!—the Scotch friend!” Ben- 
tham adds—* In his study of the laws of property, 
he got hold of some of my phraseology, which was 
of great use to him.” ‘This amusing supposition 
was probably understood to balance their obliga- 
tions. 

Bentham owes his European fame and useful- 
ness to Dumont. Years ago, while his original 
writings in English were waste paper, Bossange the 
Paris publisher, had sold upwards of fifty thousand 
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Trail, Wilson, Romilly, Dumont, Mill, &c., 
gradually dropped, one after another, not only 
with more than philosophical facility, but in 
almost every instance with a sneer. 

When he was not vet two years old, he 
burst into tears at seeing his mother’s disap- 
pointment, because he could not eat a cake 
which she held out to him. At the age of 


copies of the French editions. It was impossible 
to have a more devoted friend, admirer and ally. 
How could such a friendship fall away? The only 
explanation which Dr. Bowring offers of Bentham’s 
alienation, is a story about some slight which he 
conceived Dumont to have put upon his dinners, by 
contrasting them with the dinners at Lansdowne 
House! “In 1827 Dumont called on Bentham, 
who would not see him. I (Dr. Bowring) took the 
message. ‘How he is changed!’ said Dumont; 
‘he wont listen to a word from me.’ Bentham 
refused to come down. He loudly called out, it 
was hard that Dumont’s intrusion should prevent 
his taking a walk in his own library. ‘* He does 
not understand a word of my meaning,’ he repeat- 
ed more than once.’’—( Memoirs of Bentham.) Ben- 
tham was a little hard upon himself when he re- 
presented Dumont as not understanding his mean- 
ing. If Dumont did not understand him, who could 
hope to do so? And certainly, up to the present 
time, it is on Dumont’s (supposed) translations that 
the influence and reputation of Bentham principal- 
ly rest. Vanity is full of contradictions, in its turns 
and self-delusions. We have here an employer 
turning away and disowning a popular and long- 
authorized agent, on the ground of utter incapacity. 
Nevertheless, when he comes to count up his fol- 
lowers, we find him always swelling the array by 
reckoning among them the thousands who have put 
on his cockade upon the word of the agent only. 
However, Bentham’s foreign readers need not be 
afraid that they have been studying a suppositi- 
tious work, Before his vanity was irritated, he 
had made no complaint to Romilly of the transla- 
tion, except that “he thought what he read very 
insipid, principally because there was nothing new 
or striking in the expressions;’’ while he told the 
translator himself that he was so satisfied with the 
additions, that, except in one or two instances, he 
could not distinguish them from his own composi- 
tion. This was said of the Principes, where the 
additions are the most numerous and most perilous. 
Some years before the occurrence of the scene 
which Dr. Bowring has described, Dumont had 
discovered, that, notwithstanding all that he, had 
done for Bentham, Bentham would do nothing in 
return for him. On being employed by his fel- 
Jow-citizens of Geneva to make a code for them, 
he had a natural wish, and not a very unnatural ex- 
pectation, that his old friend and master, the codi- 
fier-general for mankind, and who was at that very 
time advertising on every side for employment, 
would assist him. Bentham refused. And to make 
his refusal as painful as possible to a Genevese dis- 
ciple, grounded it on the narrowness of the sphere 
—the insignificance of the Athens of the Alps. 
People generally like those whom they have 
served, and are tender of their feelings; and nobo- 





three, he was found seated at a table witha 
huge folio before him on a reading-desk, and 
a lighted candle on each side of him, absorb- 
ed in his studies. ‘The folio was Rapin’s 
‘‘ History of England;” and this was not the 
first day he had been so employed. At the 
age of six or seven, his moral nature awoke, 
on the reading of 'Telemachus. If he took 


_ 





dy ever served another more to the purpose than 
Bentham, Mill. His services to Dr. Bowring were 
of the same description, but not greater. He found 
Mill in great distress—about to emigrate to Caen. 
He put him into a house, and took him and his fa- 
mily to live with him for the half of every year, for 
ten years together. Yet, while Mill was under his 
roof at Ford Abbey, Bentham behaved to him so 
offensively, that Mill was obliged to propose that 
they should separate for a time, giving as little 
publicity as might be to their quarrel, for both their 
sakes, and more especially for the sake of their 
common cause, Many, he says, were watching for 
their halting. He addressed Bentham a very cu- 
rious letter on this occasion. He touches in it with 
great skill upon Bentham’s interest in doing no- 
thing which may retard the propagation of his 
principles. He describes himself as his most faith- 
ful disciple and most likely successor—and protests 
that he can see no ground for the umbrage taken, 
except their long and uninterrupted intimacy, or 
the fact of his having ridden out a few times in the 
morning with Mr. Joseph Hume, to see a little of 
the country. This is, no doubt, a poor cause for 
quarrel. But what is worse is, to have lived with 
a man for years, and yet speak of him as Bentham 
speaks of Mill, on more than one occasion, in the 
present Memoir. In a common case we should 
call this kase and treacherous. We do not call it 
so in the case of Bentham. But if such conduct is 
in accordance with the philosophical system, which 
Mill regarded as their common cause, it will not 
tend to make that cause a much more popular one 
than it isat present. As far as the feeling, or want 
of feeling, which it evinces was part of Bentham’s 
nature, (and as such a purely personal defect,) the 
blemish will be a considered a great one or a small 
one, according to the view which people take of 
the rights of friendship. 

Men live mostly in their understandings; women 
in their affections. Among men, in proportion as 
a man becomes more of a philosopher or a philan- 
thropist, and dwells among abstract generalizations 
and boundless views of the human race, individuals 
become of less and less importance. If they do not 
disappear out of sight, they gradually drop almost 
out of the account. It is difficult for much warmta 
to be at once concentrated and diffused. We have 
known more than one instance of ardent zeal for 
the happiness of the species, and of very little love 
for any single member of it. Whatever there is of 
truth in this apology, Bentham is entitled to the 
benefit of it. A large residue, however, will remain 
of indifference and scepticism concerning friends—a 
wearying and a jealousy of them—a readiness to 
get rid of them, and a power of doing so at little or 
no cost—beyond what philosophy or philanthropy 
can explain. 
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it up as a novel, he had become a philoso-| 


pher before he laid it down, ‘ That ro- 
mance,” he says, ‘* may be regarded as the 
foundation stone of my whole character; 
the starting-post from whence my career of 
life commenced. ‘The first dawning in my 
mind of the principle of uti/ity may, I think, 
be traced to it.”’ 

At the age of eight, he fell in with a liv- 
ing Fenelon. ‘The masters at Westminster 
taught him nothing but what was worthless. 
Buta boy slept in the same chamber with 
him there, who had the gift of inventing 
stories, the heroes and heroines of which 
were patterns of beneficence. ‘This happy 
talent is supposed to have been buried with 
its possessor in a Cheshire benefice. All 
that is now known of it is the effect produced 
by these boyish stories on the character of 
Bentham, and the honourable place which 
the quality of effective benevolence after- 
wards obtained in his moral scale. ‘Thus, at 
eight years old the ground was well prepared. 
The direction which these general tenden- 
cies might take, was still a question. ‘The un- 
certainty, however, did not last long. Every 
thing was brought to a point by the time he 
was eleven. ‘The human means, through 
which this delicate question was decided, 
were the ** Memoirs of a Courtezan!’’ In 
the hope of breathing into him betimes a lit- 
tle legal ambition, his father had already 
given him the ** Life of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon,” just published. ‘The compara- 
tive indulgence with which Clarendon the 
statesman is ordinarily treated by him, may 
perhaps have been unconsciously derived 
from this early association. But Clarendon 
the lawyer was discomfited by an unexpect- 
ed competition. About the same time chance 
threw into Bentham’s hands another auto- 
biography, for which he reserves the name 
of precious. It was that of Constantia Philips, 
There is an account in it of some scandalous 
proceedings at Doctors’ Commons, by which 
her husband set aside their marriage. ** Ding, 
dong,’ says Bentham, ‘ went the tocsin of 
the law. ‘Tossed from pillar to post was the 
fair penitent—from Courts Spiritual to Courts 
‘Temporal, from Courts ‘l'emporal to Courts 
Spiritual, by Blackstone called Courts Chris- 
tian; and be it as it may with Christianity in 
its original form, in this griping, in this screw- 
ing, in this eviscerating form—that Chris- 
tianity (as the saying is) is part and parcel 
of the law of the land, is but too true. 
Lengthy, of course, was the vibration. Par- 
ticulars of it are not remembered: nor mat- 
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ters it that they should be. What is remem- 
bered is—that while reading and musing, the 
Demon of Chicane appeared to me in all his 
hideousness. What followed? I abjured his 
empire. I vowed war againsthim. My vow 
has been accomplished. With what effect, 
will be acknowledged when I am no more.” 
From some silly rivalry with a friend, who 
had purchased Cowley’s house at Chertsey, 
Bentham’s father bought the house in which 
Milton resided when he was Cromwell's se- 
cretary. It was the same house in which 
poor Constantia had written these precious 
memoirs, and delivered them through a wick- 
et in the door. Bentham afterwards became 
its owner, ‘The fact that these memoirs— 
in his opinion ‘the first and not the least 
effective, in the train of causes in which the 
works by which his name was most known 
had their origin’’—should have been dated 
from “the hermitage in which he was to 
be so long hidden,’’ was a singular coinci- 
dence. And he was at least sufficiently im- 
pressed by it. 

Bentham’s philosophical preparations for 
entering on the offensive would (taken at the 
scantiest) require a little time. While they 
were making, he had a wearisome and pain- 
ful battle to fight at home. His father had 
been no party to his vow against the Demon 
of Chicane. On the contrary, he was one 
of the Demon’s most faithful, though humble 
servants. ‘I'he menial office of diligently 
and obsequiously sweeping the steps which 
lead to the high altar, had been cheered by 
the beatific day-dream that his son might one 
day minister at it, in robes pontifical. In 
his impolitic eagerness to realize this dream 
as quickly as possible, he had deprived him 
of the pleasures of childhood; sought to force 
him into notice by a hundred annoying arti- 
fices ; and kept him year after year in a suc- 
cession of false positions. First, making 
him a little man and a severe student before 
he left the nursery; and then running over 
his education post haste, that he might ap- 
pear on the stage, ready for business, a term 
or two sooner than his contemporaries. With 
this view, he now proceeded to transfer him, 
in his sixteenth year, (the year of his attend- 
ance upon Blackstone,) from the lecture- 
rooms of the university to the more practical 
atmosphere of Westminister; and the sum 
of seven shillings was duly paid to the crier 
of the Court of King’s Bench, to secure a 
student’s seat under Lord Mansfield for the 
term. Fathers are above entering into con- 
sultation with their sons’ natures; or the 
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elder Jeremy would have found out by this 


tempt of making a practising lawyer out of 
the younger one, must be time and money 
thrown away. People are not to be made 
Lord Chancellors against their will—at least 
not in cases where the will is so positive as 
Bentham’s. It is a contest in which passive 
resistance is certain of success. ‘The obvi- 
ous thing to begin with (as all nominal law- 
students are well aware) was to refuse to 
read the books which were recommended to 
him. 

‘‘T went to the bar, as the bear to the 
stake ; I went astray this way and that way. 
The region of chemistry, amongst other 
foreign fields, was one in which | wander- 
ed. . . . . I was, indeed, grossly igno- 
rant. Instead of pursuing any sound studies, 
or reading any modern books of law, I was 
sent to read old trash of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and looked up to the huge mountain of 
law in despair. I can now look down upon 
it, from the heights of utility.” 

The following anecdote may help to ex- 
plain Bentham’s horror of * the opinion 
trade,’ and his preference of codes. It is 


difficult to guess whereabouts in English 
law the volumes are to be found, wich he 


has condescended to honour with that sacred 
title. But, considering the nature of his 
legal studies, a manuscript case need not 
have been a very recondite one to have es- 
caped his researches. ‘ A case was brought 
to me for my opinion. 1 ransacked all the 
codes. My opinion was right according to 
the codes ; but it was wrong according to a 
manuscript unseen by me, and inaccessible 
to me; a manuscript containing the report 
of I know not what opinion, said to have 
been delivered before I was born, and locked 
up as usual for the purpose of being kept 
back, or produced, according as occasion 
served. ‘This incident, the forerunner of so 
many others, added its fuel to ithe flame 
which Constantia had lighted up.”’ A little 
practice was forced into his hands by friend- 
Jy attorneys. Little as it was, it was enough 
to bring him into contact with one or two 

of the miscellaneous rogueries of the profes- 
sion. His moral nature took fire at the ap- 
pearance of being made a party to them. A 
prospective indignation had been smouldering 
and gathering within him for many. years. 
It now burst into a blaze. In his * Indica- 
tions of Lord Eldon,” published in 1825, he 
relates the particulars which offended him on 
his first attendance before a Master. ‘ ‘These 
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\things and others of the same complexion, 
time, that time and money spent in the at- | 


in such immense abundance, determined me 
to quit the profession ; and as soon as I could 
obtain my father’s permission I did so.” 
The precise date of Bentham’s emancipa- 
tion from his bodily apprenticeship to the 
Demon of Chicane, isnot set down. What- 
ever he suffered under the wear and tear of 
it, he had tried the strength of his character 
in the struggle; and he withdrew with the 
proud reflection that, as far as he himself was 
concerned, he had walked erect in regions 
where other men bowed with prostrate un- 
derstandings and corrupted wills. He was 
now at liberty to proceed uninterruptedly 
with his preparations for the performance of 
his vow. His thoughts were falling into or- 
der, their object was becoming more positive- 
ly fixed, and his whole intellectual existence 
was settling down to its true vocation. We 
can well understand his calling 1769 a most 
interesting year. He was then twenty-two; 
could choose his own books ; and the grow- 
ing maturity of his mind enabled him to find 
in them more than some of their authors had 
been aware of. ‘*I was beginning to get 
gleams of practical philosophy. Montesquieu, 
Barrington, Beccaria, and Helvetius, but most 
of all Helvetius, set me on the principle of 
ultlity. When I had sketched a few vague 
notions on the subject, I looked delighted at 
my work. I remember asking myself— 
Would I take 500/. for that sheet of paper? 
Poor as I was, I answered myself—No; that 
{ would not!” He elsewhere fathers the 
principle of utility—at least his knowledge 
of it—upon Hume. A passion for the im- 
provement of mankind had been originally 
kindled in him by the reading of Telemachus. 
This year he met for the first time, in a 
pamphlet of Priestly’s, with the phrase, 7he 


greatest happiness of the greatest number. 


An expression, which he for a long time re- 
garded almost as a charm, did not come to him 
recommended by the author, in whose works 
he found it. ‘ Dr. Priestly was no favour- 
iteof mine. I ghought him cold and assum- 
ing.’’ Nevertheless, ** by it,’’ he conceived, 
‘light was added to warmth; and the plain 
and true standard of what was right or wrong 
in human conduct stood before him.” He 
wrote down a rough outline of the map which 
is now standing in his Chrestomathia—and 
felt the sensation of Archimedes, 

Nature will nake its way; and perhaps 
never so well as under difficulties. When 
the time arrives for the principle of vegetation 
to come forth, it seems only to gather strength 
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from having an English spring to fight against. 
And wherever hearts and understanding hap- 
pen to exist, they will be always found, at 
the great crisis of their development, to be 
the masters, and not the creatures, of the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. In 
these cases, circumstances are little more than 
the occasions which fire a train already laid. 
It is singular that Bentham—in general the 
most scornful among the sons of men, and 
also one of the most original—should have 
taken the view he takes of his obligations to 
so second-rate a writer as Helvetius. Not- 
withstanding his acknowledgments, we can- 
not think of rating hints from Helvetius a 
great deal higher than impulses from Con- 
stantia Philips. Bentham had been haunted 
many years with the question, ** What is 
genius ?”” While reading Helvetius, the 
etymology of the word suggested to him that 
it must mean invention. Helvetius had by 
this time also taught him that legislation was 
the most important of all subjects. ‘Then 
came the further question, ** Have I a genius 
for legislation ?"’ after a short course of self- 
examination, he fearfully and tremblingly 
answered, ‘* Yes.”” Dr. Bowring says that 
he has noted down this circumstance almost 
in Bentham’s words, as illustrating the fact, 
that the pursuits of a life may be influenced 
by a word dropped carelessly from another 
person. 

Bentham proceeded to investigate what it 
is that constitutes happiness. In due time, 
he ascertained that happiness is an aggregate 
composed of pleasures, and of exemption 
from corresponding pains. Afterwards, on 
tracing the pedigree of his opinions, he 
thought it due to Helvetius and Hartley, to 
commemorate the probability that they might 
have been the first to bring this truth, or 
truism, to his view. ‘The next step—one 
of much greater nicety—was to ascertain a 
mode of calculating the elements or dimen- 
sions of value in pains and pleasures, so as 
to fix the place which they would occupy 
respectively in a centigrade scale of happi- 
ness. ‘his he accomplished by comparing 
their intensity and duration—after a hint 
which he is certain he took from Beccaria. 
The scrupulousness of these acknowledg- 
ments can only be accounted for on a most 
exaggerated estimate of the value of the sup- 
posed discoveries. And assuredly no exag- 
geration can well be greater than the declara- 
tion of Bentham and of Boliver, that, by 
means of them, morals became as clear as 
mathematics. ‘This also is, we suppose, the 
Votume 1V.—39 





meaning of Mr. Burton’s statement, that it is 
only as a demonstrator that Bentham can be 
fairly appreciated. If this had been a cor- 
rect representation—if, by means of the hand- 
books of Bentham and his followers, the field 
of human conduct, in morals, politics, and 
laws, had become the province of mathema- 
tical demonstration—they are indeed dis- 
coverers. In that case, all who persevere in 
standing out against their arguments and con- 
clusions must certainly be either the fools or 
knaves which they have accordingly been 
supposed to be. 

Bentham’s philosophical education was 
now substantially completed. It consisted 
ina firm possession of the principle of utility, 
and in the conviction that, properly used, it 
must be the master-key to all the shut-up 
places in moral and legislative science. Upon 
this basis, accordingly, he commenced author. 
He found the principle of utility, according 
to his view of it, faintly recognised and par- 
tially acted upon. On the possibility, that 
the failure of former philosophers to convert 
the world to an adequate sense of its truth 
and importance might have arisen from a de- 
ficiency in their mode of proving it, he went 
through the proof anew, in his own fashion. 
But the failure of his predecessors had not, 
in point of fact, so much arisen from any un- 
certainty in their establishment of the prin- 
ciple of utility, as from an uncertainty in the 
use of it. The chief novelty of his system, 
therefore, was in his undertaking to remove 
this last uncertainty; a feat which he pro- 
posed accordingly to accomplish, by proving, 
in the first place, that the principle ought to 
be applied universally, and to the exclusion 
of all other principles ; and, in the next place, 
that it could actually be applied in such a 
manner as to give to its application the cer- 
tainty of mathematics. 

We have placed before our readers a rapid 
sketch of the first stage of Bentham’s intel- 
lectual history—the formations of his opin- 
ions—how he came to be a Benthamite. 
The next stage—that of the enunciation of 
his opinions—will be found in the table of 
contents of the collected edition of his -vorks, 
or in the list set forthin Mr. Burton’s ‘+ Ben- 
thamiana.”’? Meanwhile, no man’s exist- 
ence is purely intellectual—not even Ben- 
tham’s. Up to this time, whatever portion 
of his life was not intellectual, had been, 
we fear, unhappy. Fortunately, childhood, 
however crossed, cannot easily be made 
so. It is full of unseen resources, out of 
which even infant phenomena cannot be alto- 
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gether cheated. But as time creeps on, the 
mischievous consequences of infant hero- 
worship become more visible. ‘The mis- 
chief which is first felt (and which is felt 
as painfully, if not as lastingly, as any other) 
is in the reaction. ‘The phenomenon soon 
ceases to be a phenomenon; or at least ceases 
to be thought one. Friends get disappoint- 
ed; and after having spoiled the child, they 
resent their disappointment upon the man. 
On the other hand, the man, who has been 
accustomed to be bragged of as a wonder 
while a child, feels it to be not only a bitter 
mortification, but also a grievance and an in- 
jury, when, on coming into the world, he is 
quietly permitted to drop into the crowd. In 
these instances, unreasonable presumption is 
seldom succeeded by humility and self-know- 
ledge: it oftener takes the humiliating form 
of a more unreasonable despair. ‘This was 
the case with Bentham, and to an extent 
quite inconceivable. 

Eighteen years intervened between the 
going up of the boy-student to Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Lord Shelburne’s calling on the author 
of the ** Fragment on Government’ in his 
garret chambers. At no time during the in- 
terval can he have felt that his father’s house 
was indeed his home. It became so less 
than ever, when in the person of Mrs. Ab- 
bott, mother of the late Lord Colchester, a 
stepmother was set overhim. The * dear 
papa,”’ to whom he wrote from Oxford, is turn- 
ed into * honoured sir,” whenever he is per- 
sonally addressed ; or is ludicrously abreviated 
into Q. S. P., (the initials of their residence 
in Queen Square Place,) in letters to other 
people. Almost every entry in the diary of 
the elder Bentham awoke a painful recollec- 
tion in the son, on looking it over in his lat- 
ter years. ‘here was either the fatal tyran- 
ny of the purse; or a meddling superinten- 
dence ; or a belief, on the part of the father, 
that all things in this world were possible by 
pushing, met by an incapacity in the son for 
pushing or being pushed. ‘l'hese entries, at 
one time, recalled some wretched sixpence 
which had been lent him to pay for a loss 
at cards, and had been formally recorded 
against him. His father never gave him 
money but to play with. ‘* Most true,” (he 
said,) ** and that sixpence which I owed my 
father has never been paid: the statute of 
limitation saves me in part; my being his 
executor, wholly.”” At another time, they 
reminded him of some impatient visit of in- 
quiry after the progress he was making with 
his philosophy. ‘ Poor Fils-Jeremy!”’ (one 





of his father’s cant names for him,) * how I 
was tormented! I went on very slowly in 
my father’s conception ; but it was the result 
of dejection of spirits.” ‘The truth appears 
to be, that upon his throwing off his bar- 
gown, and treading it under foot, he was re- 
garded as a lost child, and left to penury and 
solitude. With his habits he ought to have 
been able to bear his solitude ; but he gave 
way under the abandonment it implied. He 
had left the beaten track, and taken his own 
course deliberately. Yet on finding himself 
alone, he felt as if he had been deserted, or 
had lost his way. At the chemical lectures 
of Dr. Fordyce, the only chemical lecturer 
at that time in London—* the coldest of the 
cold Scotch,”’ but a believer of every atom 
of the Morals and Legislation—he had pick- 
ed up George Wilson, not long from Aber- 
deen and Edinburgh, and as friendless in 
London as himself. But he had no genera! 
acquaintance; and his destitution and his 
sense of it were so great, that when he lost, 
through some acccidental breach of manners, 
the privilege of visiting at the country house 
of a Mr. Mackreth, by whom his society had 
been a good deal courted, he mourned over 
the rupture as a real misfortune. Yet the 
rural Amphitryon he so much regretted, was 
a retired waiter from Arthur’sClub! **Mine,”’ 
he exclaims, “‘ was truly a miserable life. I 
had been taken notice of by the great, when 
a little boy at Westminster School, for I was 
an object of praise from the earliest time of 
which I haveany recollection. That filled 
me with ambition. But I met with all sorts 
of rebukes and disappointments till I was 
asked to Bowood.”’ 

Bentham’s antipathy to law and lawyers 
had not enabled him to withstand the fasci- 
nation* of Lord Mansfield. But Lord Mans- 
field was content with lauding the Frag- 
ment on Government out of spite to Black- 
stone, while he took no notice of its author. 
Not so Lord Shelburne. Although ‘+ Lord 
Shelburne had introduced Blackstone to the 
king: (it was the best thing he could do un- 
der the circumstances: his book was then 
‘the truth!’) yet when the Fragment ap- 





* Bentham was perfectly bewitched by the grace 
and dignity and grimgibber of Lord Mansfield. He 
frequently walked to Caen Wood, in the hope of 
falling in by chance with a word or a look from 
him ; and, on one occasion, he even joined a friend 
in deploring the loss of his MSS. by the mob. There 
is an allusion to this weakness of his youth in a 
penitent memorandum:—“I should now think 
such a loss a gain.” 
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peared, Lord Shelburn patronized the Frag- 
ment, which seemed better ‘truth.’ ’”’ In the 
state of moral despondency into which Ben- 
tham had drooped, merely to have patronised 
the book would have done him comparatively 
little good. What he was in want of was a 
patron for himself; that somebody or other 
should take him up, of sufficient consequence 
in society for their countenance to restore 
him to himself and to the world, with both 
of which he had fallen out. Neither the 

malady nor the cure belong to heroic natures. 
Samuel Johnson, * vamper up (as Bentham 
calls him) of the commonplaces of moral- 
ity,’ hada spirit raised above these weak- 
nesses—even when walking the streets of Lon- 
don, not only without fame, but also without 
food! Itis painful to think that such infirmi- 
ties should have been introduced into Ben- 
tham’s vigorous character by evil training; 
on the other hand it is a comfort, since the 
want existed, that a patron of the right sort 
should have been found by accident, in Lord 
Shelburne. Bentham was invited to Bo- 
wood, and was domesticated there for con- 
siderable periods, almost as a member of the 
family. 

Bentham came to Bowood terribly unman- 
ned: in his own words—* cowed by his 
past humiliations; feeling like an outcast in 
the world.”” Among his numerous obliga- 
tions to Lord Shelburne (and he had a plea- 
sure in expatiating on them) the first and 
greatest was—the making him a man again. 
‘* He raised me from the bottomless pit of 
humiliation. He made me feel I was some- 
thing.’ This required not only some time 
and much kindness, but, with Bentham’s 
suspicious and wayward temper, a good deal 
of discretion and contrivance. As soon as 
Lord Shelburne had flattered him into the 
belief that he was of importance to him, the 
cure may be considered to have been per- 
formed. His recovery would be assisted by 
the mere animation of the scene. ‘The 
crowds of company which pass through a 
great house in the country during its periods 
of reception, made a brilliant parenthesis in 
his monotonous existence. It must have 
been the more exhilarating to him, from its 
dropping down upon him so unexpectedly 
between his two solitudes—the solitude of 
necessity out of which he came, and the 
solitude of choice to which he was to return. 
«'Phough not its existence, my attachment 
to the great cause of mankind received its 
first encouragement and its first development 
in the affections I found in that heart, and the 
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company I found in that house! Amongst 
the friendships it gave me was Dumont’s; 
one that it helped to form was Romilly’s.” 
The friendship of the good—a spirit of phil- 
anthropy which had been deadening under 
neglect, but which was revived and invigo- 
rated by the social warmth of congenial na- 
tures—are things to thank God “and man 
for—blessings well worth tracing through 
their channel and to their source. 
Lord Shelburne had sufficient originality 
of mind to recognize it and admire it in 
others, and to make the necessary allowances 
for the simplicity and flights—or flightiness, 
which so frequently accompany it. He pro- 
fessed himself **awe-struck”’ with Bentham’s 
Morals and Legislation; and if his authority 
upon such subjects had had the influence he 
wished with his legal friends, Lord Ashbur- 
ton and Lord Camden, they would not have 
turned coldly from it, on account of their dif- 
ficulty in understanding it. He read also, 
‘‘with the highest glee,”’ the work on Judi- 
cial Establishments, which Bentham after- 
wards addressed to the Constituent Assembly 
of France; and entered warmly into the cos- 
mopolitan sympathies of the author. He 
sought to communicate his zeal even to the 
ladies of his family, by reading to them in 
the evening what Bentham ealls the driest of 
his dry metaphysics. His ladies probably 
took as litle interest in the metaphysics of 
jurisprudence as his lawyers had done. But 
they were desirous, one and all, to co-ope- 
rate in making Bowood agreeable to their 
guest. Every thing went on for a while 
delightfully ; until at last they discovered, 
when it was too late, that among them, they 
had overdone their kindness. He mistook 
the nature of the encouragement he was re- 
ceiving. In an evil hour for all parties, love 
first, and afterwards ambition sprang up, and 
got the better of philosophy and friendship. 
‘The waters which ambition ruffled were 
soon smooth again, at least to the outward 
eye. Unfortunately, love is not so easily 
turned back. I[t is one of the mysteries of 
the softer passion, that a man absorbed in 
severe studies, and wonderfully easy in his 
friendships, should have preserved, through 
the drudgery of forty years, an ardour and a 
constancy seldom found except in the sonnets 
of Petrarch or the pages of a novel. Some 
of the correspondence which grew out of it 
has found its way into these volumes. If 
our female readers should care to turn to it, 
they will find a letter from the lady so full of 
sense and goodness, that as inany of them as 
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may ever have occasion to reject a man of 
genius, cannot do better than take it asa 
model. We have room only for two or three 
sentences from one of his love-letters. ‘The 
date of it is April 1827. It was his last, as 
well it might be: and there is a kindly mix- 
ture of tenderness and pride in his octoge- 
narian farewell. 

‘Tam alive: more than two months ad- 
vanced in my eightieth year—more lively 
than when you presented me, in ceremony, 
with the flower on the green Jawn. Since 
that day not a single one has passed (not to 
speak of nights) in which you have not en- 
grossed more of my thoughts than I could 
have wished. Yet take me all in all, I am 
more lively now than then. . .. . You 
will not, | hope, be ashamed of me. ‘The 
last letter I received from Spanish America 
(it was in the present year) I was styled 
Legislador del Mundo, and petitioned for a 
code of laws. Every minute of my life has 
been long counted; and now I am plagued 
with remorse at the minutes which I have 
suffered you to steal from me. In propor- 
tion as | am a friend to mankind, (if such I 
am, as I endeavour to be,) you, if within my 
reach, would be an enemy.” 

This disappointment must have aggravated 
the native peculiarities of his character. Se- 
veral notes and circumstances scattered over 
the Memoir show the irritation it kept up. 
It had probably a good deal to do towards 
turning him again into a recluse. But the 
double fountains of pain and pleasure lie near 
each other in the human heart. We wish, 
therefore, to believe that this tender passage 
in the life of Bentham may not have made it, 
on the whole, a much less happy one; while 
the writings which he left behind him are, of 
themselves, conclusive evidence that he could 
not have led a much more busy one, even if 
the science of jurisprudence had been his 
only mistress. Of course, with this arrow 
at his heart, his visits at Bowood were at an 
end, and a painful embarrassment must have 
been introduced by it into his familiar inter- 
course with Lord Shelburne. Nevertheless, 
to. the day of his death, he loved to dwell 
upon his happy days at Bowood, as the hap- 
piest of his life. 

We have said nothing as yet about Ben- 
tham’s political opinions. ‘They had passed 
through two important changes. ‘The ‘Tory- 


ism he had been born and bred in was the 
lowest form of it—Jacobitism, only once re- 
moved. 
nonymous terms’’ 


‘‘ Loyalty and virtue were then sy- 
with him. His first con- 





version consisted in the adoption of liberal 
principles, without passing beyond the limits 
of the British Constitution. His second took 
place late in life, and consisted in adopting 
the principles of Radicalism and Republican- 
ism in their widest extent. 


He began the politics of his boyhood with 
an idolatry of Lord Mansfield, and a * per- 
fect abhorrence”’ of Wilkes. a hated him 
for his opposition to the king.”’ He lived 
to hate the king far worse, and to think much 
more meanly of him than Wilkes had done. 
Bentham, when grown up, took a decided 
part against America in the War of Indepen- 
dence; and could see no better reason for 
America breaking out than any other part of 
the country.* He coolly mentions, that his 
mechanical brother and himself were once 
engaged in a scheme for sending ‘a sort of 
present to the American House of Represen- 
latives, which was to explode.” But he 
lived to rejoice at the breaking out of the 
French Revolution, and to send the French 
Legislative Assembly quantities of political 
advice, in the wish of preventing, if possible, 
that dreadful national explosion, which never- 
theless ultimately took place in France, and 
shook the world. During great part of his 
life, Bentham was of Opinjon, that, * with 
judicious and impartial minds, the English 
Constitution stood, perhaps, at no great dis- 
tance from the summit, of perfection.” He 
lived, however, to be convinced that a Mo- 
narchy and House of Lords are purely mis- 
chievous; that safety is only to be fouud in 
a Republican form of government; and that 
the legislative authority, even in a Republic, 
should be lodged exclusively in a single 
Chamber. 


Most persons who have thought upon the 
subject, will agree with Bentham in looking 
upon governments as simply so much me- 
chanism for making useful laws. He lived 
to abhor Pope’s celebrated contempt. Yet, 
for some time, he seems to have left it to 


* “ The American colonies really said nothing to 
justify their Revolution. They thought not. of 
utility, and use was against them. Now, utility 
was the sole ground of defence. What a state 
the human mind was in in those days! I was not 
then sufficiently advanced in the study of govern. 
ment to show the true grounds of opposition.” — 


(1827.) Bentham thought no better afterwards of 


the French Declaration of Rights in 1791, than he 
had thought of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1776. The principle of his critical 
examination, entitled “ Anarchical Fallacies,” ap. 
plies equally to both. 
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fools to contest what was the best form of 
government. His business with government 
was as a law-reformer only; and he found 
them all in equal need of his assistance. The 
corpus jurtis—the whole body of laws, civil 
and criminal, under which men are living— 
appeared to him every where equally un- 
sound, At least the difference was a differ- 
ence too small to be worth talking about. 
All governments being thus in equal need of 
his assistance, the first question for him to 
settle was—Whether they were equally dis- 
posed to take it? In his eyes, the best form 
of government would, of course, be thats 
which afforded him the greatest probability 
of getting in his wedge. If, in this respect, 
there should not be much to choose be- 
tween them, it would follow as a conse- 
quence, that with his views, and for his pur- 
pose, they were pretty much alike. As far 
as the question could be considered to be a 
question of experience, the affirmative might 
plausibly be maintained. Legislatures are 
political combinations of different degrees of 
merit, and are necessary for the purpose of 
giving the authoritative sanction of law to 
legislative propositions. But they are every 
where incapable themselves of directing legis- 
lation in questions lying out of the common 
course. In questions relating to any impor- 
tant part of the body of the law, Solons and 
Tribonians of some sort must be applied to. 
These are usually common lawyers, (they 
may well be called so)—workmen content to 
keep behind the scenes and do the joiner- 
work assigned them. But the work of spli- 
cing, patching, and propping up, must come 
to an end sooner or later. When time has 





brought this necessity to the door of a nation, | 
and a whole system has to be examined, 
taken down, and reconstructed, the law-ma- | 
kers then wanted are of a higher order. In| 
countries where the crisis has occurred, and | 
been admitted, Jaw-makers (in proportion as 
they were worthy of the name) have hitherto 
found themselves fully as acceptable in the 

eabinets of ‘ single-seated”’ sovereigns as in 
the halls of popular assemblies. If there has 
been any difference in their welcome and suc- 
cess at different places and seasons, it cannot 
fairly be ascribed to any difference in the 
forms of government under which the nation- 
al law- advisers have appeared. ‘Therefore, 
before Bentham could have expected that it 
was to be otherwise with him, he must, in 
the first place, have recognised the existence 
of some characteristic difference between his 





predecessors and himself, sufficient to explain 
39* 


the difference in his reception. He did this 
at last. But as all the difference he would 
ever see between his predecessors and him- 
self was in his own favour, it was late in the 
day before this new light broke in upon him. 
The variableness in the principles of former 
lawgivers enabled them to adapt their legisla- 
tion to every form of government. His logi- 
cal adherence to the greatest happiness prin- 
ciple would make his legislation suitable only 
to one. 

The preface to Dumont’s edition of the 
Principes was written, accordingly, on Ben- 
tham’s original supposition, and was remark- 
able for its latitudinarian appeal to govern- 
ments of all descriptions. ‘The great jurist 
would be encouraged in, what we certain- 
ly think, a very rash indifference to forms 
of government by his peculiar position. He 
lived for many years in hourly expectation 
of being called in to legislate for them by one 
or all of the nations of the earth; and was in 
correspondence with almost every species of 
political ruler-—English and Russian, French 
and Spanish, Americans both of the North 
and of the South. As long as he had any 
hope of being set to work by such opposite 
employers,* he would be on his guard (even 


* Bentham brightened up on small encourage- 
ments. He was introduced to Dr. Bowring in 
1820, on the faith of Spain being in immediate 
want ofa regenerating legislator. ‘The new ac- 
quaintance rose rapidly to the post of first favourite, 
upon the supposition that the splendid office was in 
some manner at his disposal. Bentham wrote to 
him immediately in his usual strain—a mixture of 
the serious and burlesque: Dear Sir—Now that 
you have taken me under your protection, there 
are some hopes for me. I am a hard-working, 
pains-taking man—a law-maker by trade—a shoe- 
maker is a better one by half—not very well to do 
| in the world at present—wish to get on a little— 
have served seven apprenticeships and not opened 
shop yet—make goods upon a new pattern—would 
be glad to give satisfaction—any thing that may 
be thought wanting in quality should be made up 
for in cheapness—under your favour, could get up 
some choice articles for the Spanish market.’ 
Having failed to make any thing of Corteses, he 
relapsed in 1827 into a temporary belief in kings ; 
and, on a speech upon law-reform by the King of 
Bavaria, the gallant octogenarian opened a corres- 
pondence with him at once with unabated confidence 
—Sir, I am that Bentham,” &c. Disappointed 
here again, but not disheartened, he ventured an 
attack upon the Duke of Wellington the following 
year :—“ Lord Duke—Listen to me: your name 
will—ay, shall be greater than Cromwell’s. Al- 
ready you are, as in hisday he was, the hero of 
war. Listen to me and you will be what he tried 
to be, but could not make himself—the hero of 
peace—of that peace which is the child of Justice. 
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supposing his political opinions to have been 
more pronounced than we have any reason 
to believe to have been the case) against so 
proclaiming them, as by any possibility to 
prejudice himself with them in his character 
of juridical reformer, He was kept in a sort 
of Fool’s Paradise of this kind for many 
years; the dupe at home of even the soft 
hands and silver tongue of Lord Sidmouth; 
and repeating over to himself and others the 
name which Lord St. Helens had given him 
of ‘the Newton of Legislation,”’ in the fond 
belief that in time it might pass current even 
in a British Parliament. By degrees these 
hopes clouded over. 

From the account which Romilly gives of 
Bentham’s habits ever since he had known 
him, although his life was a long one, its 
story is soon told. One day telleth another. | 
Its only variations were—a visit to his brother 
at Crichoff, in White Russia—twenty years | 
of panopticon negotiations with the Govern- | 
ment at home, for the office of responsible | 
architect and overseer to all the jails and 
workhouses in the kingdom—and a greater 
degree of probability, some years than others, 
that some one of the many governments 
which were nibbling at his codes would really 
bite. ‘The visit to Crichoff was, we think, 
an unlucky circumstance. General Bentham 
was nine years younger than his brother, 
and had been in part his pupil. His head | 
was so full of mechanical contrivances that | 
Jeremy called him Archimedes; and if he 
did not belie him, when, on mentioning his 
scholarship, he said, ‘* he made Greek verses 
in the spring, and Latin verses in the au- 
tumn,” he must have been nearly as eccen- 
tric as Jeremy himself. 
the place threw back our half-reclaimed re- 
cluse into his soiltary ways. From George 
Wilson’s letters, it appears he had gone off 
despising England ; and it was no easy mat- 
ter to prevail upon him to return. Wilson 





After subduing the three kingdoms he attacked 
the army of lawyers. They repulsed him. ‘They 
were too many for him. About sixty years ago I 
deserted from it, and have been carrying on against 
them a guerilla war ever since. I have got toge- 
ther a body, which is every day augmenting. I am 
now on the point of attacking them in force. The 
matériel of my army may be seen in the volume 
accompanying this, entitled, “ Justice and Codifi- 
cation Petitions.” ’ We wonder what the Duke 
thought of this? His chancellor would explain it 
tohim. His answer was at least courteous enough 
to encourage Bentham to write him a remonstrance 
afterwards, (beginning, “ Ill-advised man,”’) on his 
duel with Lord Winchilsea. 


‘The loneliness of | 
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at last succeeded in getting his frend back, 
by severe reproaches upon his constitational 
infirmities ; by telling him that a rival every 
way worthy of him, had appeared, during 
his absence, in his own departments—a per- 
son of the name of Paley; and by frightening 
him with a false report, that his father was 
muddling away his property. His brother 
had originally gone to Russia as a traveller 
only; but, being found possessed of rare 
talents, he had been arrested, put into office, 
-and succeeded. During his panopticon trou- 
bles, Bentham must have sometimes regretted 
that a similar act of gentle violence had not 
been repeated upon himself. ‘The worst 
consequence of his visit to his mechanical 
brother was, that he brought home with him 
‘the model of a panopticon, together with a 
passion for constructing one and superintend- 
ing it. It became a Pandora’s box to him; 
what his calculating machine has been made 
to Mr. Babbaze—a cause of daily fretting, 
| inadequately compensated by distant glimpses 
‘of usefulness and fame. ‘Bentham under- 
r | took to pay so much a-head for every patient 
| who should die in his penitentiary over and 
jabove the average mortality; the same for 
|every prisoner who, after being discharged 
‘from the penitentiary, should be. found guilty 
of offending against the law. We do not 
wonder that a committee of the House of 
‘Commons should finally report against in- 
vesting an individual with the powers neces- 
‘sarily implied inacontractof this nature; such 
/as the control of education, the power of im- 
| posing permanent marks for personal identi- 
| fication,* &c. But no wise and just Govern- 
|ment would have kept a philanthropical pro- 
jector twenty years in hot-water, before it 
made up its mind upon objections which 
were the same on the first day of the twenty 
years as on the last. The public suffered 
almost as much as Bentham from these ne- 
gotiations, since Milbank Penitentiary grew 
outofthem. Wilberforce had stood through- 
out by Bentham (the friend, and in this 
instance the follower, of Howard) against 
Rose’s coarseness, and Pitt’s procrastination. 
His account of these cruel oflicial dealings, 


| 








* «In panopticon, personal identification marks 
was a sheet-anchor; my plan was, by all imagin- 
able and lawful means, (rather than fail—of which 
I had little apprehension—I would almost have 
hazarded unlawful ones,) to get the prisoners to 
submit to it as part of the uniform of the establish. 
ment; and, to prevent its being considered as a 
punishment or a hardship, I intended to have set 
the example in my own person, and, if posslb‘e, in 
those of my subordinates.”—( Letter, 1804.) 
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with the circumstances of which he was 
thoroughly acquainted, is really touching :— 

‘* Never was any one worse used than 
Bentham. I have seen the tears run down 
the cheeks of that strong-minded man through 
vexation at the pressing importunity of credi- 
tors, and the insolence of official underlings, 
when, day after day, he was begging, at 
the ‘Treasury for what was indeed a mere 
matter of right. How indignant did I often 
feel when I saw him thus treated by men in- 
finitely his inferiors! I could have extin- 
guished them. He was quite soured by it; 
and I have no doubt that many of his harsh 
opinions afterwards were the fruit of this ill 
treatment. ‘A fit site,” at last wrote the 
weary man, ‘ obtainable for my purpose, 
without a single dissentient voice, is that of 
the golden tree and the singing water, and, 
after a three years’ consideration, I beg to be 
excused searching for it.”’’ 

This state of things might probably be a 
part of the ‘severe external pressure”? which 
Bentham afterwards was thinking of, as 
among the causes which produced the change 
in his political opinions. On recommencing 
politician in 1814, his Radicalism is first ob- 
servable. It was only the year before that he 
had reluctantly received the sum of twenty- 
three thousand pounds in compensation of 
the non-fulfilment of the contracts which had 
been made with him about panopticon :— 
‘‘Oh, how grating—how odious to me, is 
this wretched business of compensation! 
Forced, after twenty years. of oppression— 
forced to join myself to the aal-peor of 
blood-suckers, and contribute to the impover- 
ishment of that public, to which, in the way 
of economy, as well as so many other ways, 
I had such well-grounded assurance of being 
permitted to render some signal service.” 
Bentham left behind him a history of the pro- 
gress and failure of the panopticon scheme, 
entitled ** History of the War between Jeremy 
Bentham and George the Third. By one of 
the Belligerents.”” A single passage from it 
will show the effect which his disappoint- 
ment had produced upon him :— 

** As to the criminally offending part of the 
population, no tamer of elephants had a bet- 
ter grounded anticipation of the success of 
his management than I had of mine, as ap- 
plied to the offending school of my scholars. 
Learned and right honourable judges I would 
not then have undertaken—I would not now 
undertake, to tame; learned gentlemen in full 
practice I would not have undertaken to tame ; 
noble lords I would not have undertaken to 


tame ; honourable gentlemen I would not have 
undertaken to tame. As to learned judges 
under the existing system, I have shown to 
demonstration, nor has that demonstration 
ever been contested, nor will it ever be con- 
tested, that (not to speak of malevolence and 
benevolence) the most maleficent of the men 
whom they consign to the gallows, is, in 
comparison with those by whom this dispo- 
sition is made of them, not maleficent, but 
beneficent.”’ 

It is a pity that any body, so well worth 
seeing and knowing as Bentham, should have 
been so difficult to see and know. Dr. Bow- 
ring is not much of a Boswell. But it is 
plain from Bentham’s memoranda and his 
letters, that he must have been a most amus- 
ing person ;—as picturesque in his conversa- 
tion as in his dress, and in his hundred funny 
ways. You would have no difficulty in mak- 
ing out his hermitage. A blind man could 
get there from the directions with which he 
provided General Santander. You will be 
as sure, too, of finding him at home, as of 
finding Robinson Crusoe in his island. Like 
Franklin in appearance: his white hair long 
and flowing; his neck bare; in a quaker-@ut 
coat, list shoes, and white worsted stockings 
drawn over his breeches’ knees. Looking 
into his garden, you will see him trotting 
along upon an * ante-prandial circumgyra- 
tion”’—stopping to admire the flowers he is 
so fond of—or making a stranger stoop be- 
fore a slab, ‘* sacred to Milton, prince of 
poets.”’ In-doors is his ** workshop,’’ where 
he also dines; its raised platform, its * vi- 
bratory ditch,” its ** caroecio,”’ and its organ, 
the green curtain pinned over with slips of 
paper—being notes, taken at the moment, of 
| incidental thoughts, which he is to locate and 
collate at a future time: lastly the arm-chair, 
set out for a single visiter—from an excellent 
maxim, that whenever you want to know 
either man or woman, a third person is in the 
way. But the hermit is not without guests ; 
creatures and creations of his own. ‘There 
is his stick, ‘* Dapple,” which is laid upon 
the shoulders of honoured visiters, in friend- 
ly knighthood, on meet occasions. ‘There is 
* Dickey,” the sacred tea-pot, regularly put 
upon the lamp to sing; and all his varieties 
of song and humour regularly and graciously 
acknowledged. Last, not least, come the 
most important personages in the household, 
(of as much consequence as the ‘ repro- 
bates’’ themselves, for so he called his secre- 
taries,) favourite Pussies; the most distin- 





guished of whom bore the name of Lang- 
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borne. Bentham boasted he had made a 
man of him. He was first raised to the dig- 
nity of Sir John. As he got older, he was 
put into the Church; and he was the Rev. 
Dr. John Langborne at the time he died. It 
is charming to see affections which have been 
stopped up in their natural course among hu- 
mankind, vindicate themselves and overflow 
in the direction of dumb. animals. Who 
would not have had a pleasure in hearing the 
venerable jurist recounting his love fur a 
beautiful pig at Hendon—and for a young 
ass of great symmetry and promise at F ord 
Abbey; how he fondled it, and it fondled 
him? Wilson and Romilly (he used to say) 
had the same taste. ‘* Romilly kept a noble 
puss before he came into great business. 
Our love for pussies—our mutual respect for 
animals—was a bond of union. I love every 
thing that has four legs; so did G. Wilson. 
We w ere fond of mice and fond of cats; but 
it was difficult to reconcile the two affections. 
‘The mouses used to run up his back, and eat 
the powder and pomatum from his hair. ‘They 
used also to run up my knees when I went to 
seehim. [remember they didso to Lord Glen- 
bérvie, who thought it odd.” We have seen 
no such picture since Cowper and his hares. 

Bentham was no respecter of persons 
among his own species. He had outlived 
his wish to be taken notice of by lords, and 
had gone as much into the cosmopolitan ex- 
treme. In the excitement of 1831, he busied 
himself with the formation of a Parliamen- 
tary Candidate Society. His selection of the 
right man at an election does not seem to 
have been his forte. Abroad, he had been 
voted a French citizen by the Legislative 
Assembly. ‘The only use he ever made of 
his franchise was, at the time, generously to 
protest against their proscription, and after- | 
wards to vote Bonaparte consul for life. It 


is as good as a comedy to hear what eandi- | 


dates he recommended. He was particular- 
ly desirous for the nomination of Rammohun 
Roy, the Hindoo reformer, a half-caste and 
anegro. It must not be supposed that he 
Sought to put into the Commons’ House any 
body he was unwilling to see in his own. 
Here is one of his private dinner parties :— 
‘*«] should like to invite a Yankee and a Ne- 
gro, alord and a beggar, to my table.” As 
to lords, he said, “hose who live with 
them, and by deseribing their doings, and 
looking at their titles, pretend to know what 
they are—know only what they say. I, 


who might have lived with them, and would 
not live with them—and who neither know 
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| nor care what they say—know (and without 

living with them) what they think.”” There 
was nothing he could not at once believe of 
‘*the hirelings of the law—purchasable male 
prostitutes.” "The higher they got, the worse 
only they were. He mentions as a curious 
fact, (** one to beat the heads of the lawyers 
with, when they talk of ancient common 
law and virtuous judges,’’) that he had dis- 
covered, among the statutes of the reign of 
Henry VI.th, that the judges of that day had 
laid a plot for getting all the land in the king- 
dom, (like the priests,) by outlawing w hom 
they liked. Priests, of course, are not to ex- 
pect to be in better odour with him. * Once 
upon a time, in Westminster Hall, a man 
whose object was to be hired to give false 
testimony, used (says a current story) to 
make known his purpose by walking to and 
fro with a straw in his shoe. In every Estab- 
lished Church, the sacredotal habit of a priest 
is the straw in the shoe.’’ Hopkins, the 
witch-finder, could not have been cleverer in 
finding out a witch, than Bentham was in 
finding out an atheist. He appears to have 
been particularly successful among the Bi- 
shops. He mentions three by name. 

All Bentham’s tastes, excepting music, 
were of a gravekind. As to poetry, his own 
account of the matter is, that he never read 
it with enjoyment; and he told young ladies 
jt was a great misapplication of their time. 
When he admits, therefore, to having read 
Milton, ** the prince of poets,”’ as a duty— 
the duty, we must suppose, was an obliga- 
tion on him, not as an utilitarian, but as 
living in a house in which Milton once 
had lived. ‘The ‘* Paradise Lost” had only 
frightened him as achild. As to pictures, 
all he remembered about a famous day with 
his father and Sir Josliua Reynolds was, that 
| “there was a great talk about painting, and 
about his painting : but [ knew nothing about 
| painting, and care nothing about him. His 
Una I remember sitting in a queer posture, 
and without a chair.” 

Bentham was of a sanguine nature—dy ing 
in harness, and confident to the Jast. His 
vocation followed him even into his sleep. 
‘* When I am in good health,” he said, ** I 
dream that I am a master among disciples.” 
These dreams by night were the natural ex- 
halations of his dreams by day. He had 
made up his mind, not only that he was to 
legislate for the statute-book of the United 
States, but for their public opinion tribunal 
also; so much so, that he reckoned on suc- 
ceeding in putting down “ their cardinal vice”’ 
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of duelling. In 1829 he gave the Duke of | 


Wellington to understand, that he was so far 
known and heeded there, that if he lived two 
years longer, or at the utmost three, he should 
be very much disappointed if he had not 
stayed that plague. In this, as in many 
other instances, an ignorance of human na- 
ture was at the bottom of Bentham’s over- 
confidence. Dr. Bowring says that his bash- 
fulness clung to him through life like a cold 
garment; ** and that there was never a man 
so desirous of shunning others, unless some 
strong sense of duty subdued his natural ten- 
dency to seclusion.” We could not wish for 
a stronger example than he has afforded in 
his own person, of the many disadvantages 
that must follow from sending mankind to 
Soventry in this manner. A knowledge of 
men is indispensable for all who profess to 
teach them, and to make laws for them; and 
it is out of the question to think of getting at 
any sufficient knowledge of them by logical 
deductions from a few principles. Whatever 
Bentham might ery out to the contrary from 
the recesses of his hermitage, to know people 
you must live with them, and observe the 
many causes by which even our most rea- 
sonable expectations are constantly defeated. 

A consequence of Bentham’s ignorance of 
human nature, except in its great outlines, 
was the striking difference which exists be- 
tween his genius and his talents. ‘The bold- 
ness, Originality, and comprehensiveness of 
his views of a whole system, throw only a 
stronger light upon his failures, and upon the 
absurdities into which he falls so frequently 
on proceeding to fill up its details and prac- 
tically apply them. Hence the variety of his 
practicable and ludicrous suggestions, both of 
measures incapable of being carried into effect, 
and of words all but incapable of being pro- 
nounced. ‘The strange language which he 
invented, was the result of considerable pains 
as well as deliberation. When he had once 
adopted it, laughing at it only made him the 
more obstinate in placing it among his most 
valuable inventions. From the clatter that 
is made about the several amendments, it 
might be supposed that the science of morals 
depended, at one time, upon the change of 
the word utility into the expression of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number; 
and, at another, in abbreviating this last ex- 
pression into the shorter form of the greatest 
happiness. One of Dumont’s sins was, that 
he would stick to the old word utility; for 
which, accordingly, his master honoured him 
with the epithets of old and bigoted. We 





will only mention one of Bentham’s coin- 
ages, Instead of saying Great Britain and 
Ireland, (which keeps up a separation be- 
tween the two countries,) it is proposed that 
the name of the United Kingdoms should be 
consolidated into one word, Brit- Hibernia. 
This might be worth trying—if, upon our 
doing so, O’Connell (in consideration of Hi- 
bernia plainly having the larger half of the 
new title) would consent to desist from agita- 
ting for a repeal of the Union of the two 
islands; scarcely otherwise. Bentham be- 
gan at first, and as a boy, to put down his 
thoughts in French, in order to avoid all 
trouble about style. ‘I'here were only the 
thoughts to think of, when he was writing in 
a language, in which he knew that, whatever 
pains he took with it, he must yet write ill. 

Notwithstanding this account of his begin- 
ning, it looks like a very crotchety return to 
the Norman-French of our black-letter re- 
porters, when we find him persevering after- 
wards in drawing up his codes in French. 
His papers were mostly, in what he no 
doubt truly enough called, dog-French or 
English-French, when he handed them over 
to be turned into Geneva-French by his 
friend Dumont. ‘The true solution of this 
singular phenomenon must be looked for, we 
conclude, in his despair of ever getting an 
English audience. On this supposition, it 
was not unnatural to resolve, that the best 
thing he could do, would be to begin at once 
himself with the nearest approximation he 
could make to the language best understood by 
those out of whom, whatsoever readers he 
was to have, most probably would come. 
We cannot but regret that he did not begin 
to work out his original speculations on his 
first experiment, of putting them into a code 
in his mother tongue. ‘The more he shut 
up his mind and speech in the work he was 
about, and the form in which he was doing 
it for other people, there was so much the 
greater chance of his going wrong. The 
evil habit he thus got into, of living to, and 
of writing by himself, led to another—that of 
putting aside his twelve or fifteen folio pages 
of daily composition as fast as they were 
written, and of never looking at them again. 
What followed was natural even with his 
memory. He wasted a prodigious quantity 
of honest work in going over the same sub- 
ject again and again. It is too soon to say 
what his chests of MSS. may reveal. We 
shall see, when they get to the British Mu- 
seum; in case Mr. Burton’s information is 
correct, and they are on their way there. 
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Bentham was born in a stirring age, and 
had the merit of leading its movement upon 
a most momentous subject. In a note to his 
own copy of the Fragment on Government, 
he has put his claim to the gratitude of man- 
kind upon the true foundation. “This was 
the very first publication by which men at 
large were invited to break loose from the 
trammels of authority and ancestor-wisdom, 
on the field of law.” Not only did he strike 
the first blow: that might have been forgot- 
ten. He continued striking, loud and long, 
upon the same place, for nearly sixty years— 
and that the face ;—since it really was these 
** face-blows,” as O'Connell calls them in 
one of his letters, which by their audacity 
were the great cause of destroying the super- 
stition with which the law was regarded. 
Independent of a radical incompatibility be- 
tween the philosophical and historical schools 
of law, great difference of opinion must be 
expected to exist on the ability Bentham has 
manifested for building up a commonwealth 
and its laws from his own resources. But 
nobody, who is at all conversant with the 
history of legislation, and has taken any in- 
terest in its improvement, will question the 
vast merit of his services—in the spirit which 
he roused, and the principles which he plant- 
ed. Such services are not the less real, be- 
cause the practical application of his doe- 
trines must be much more gradual and special 
than suited the uncompromising temper and 
systematizing genius of their ardent teacher. 
We shall have another opportunity of esti- 
mating these services. Meantime, it would 
be pleasant to believe that, while he was 
conferring upon others services so much out 
of the common way, he was leading a happy 
life himself. He ought to have done so; for 
most of the main elements of happiness, both 
from within and from without, were mixed 
up in his cup in more than their average pro- 
portions, A medical friend should be good 
authority on this point; and we gladly dis- 
miss our doubts on the authority of his funeral 
panegyric by Dr. Southwood Smith. A trea- 
tise De Senectute by Bentham would not 
have taken exactly the same points as Cice- 
ro’s. Yet the picture ofhis life gets brighter 
as we get on; and his old age was evidently 
a great improvement on his youth. As for 
as we have the means of judging, the most 
serious damage which was done to his hap- 
piness and his character, must be referred to 
the same cause at both periods—that vora- 
cious Vanity, which grew only the more ex- 
orbitant in its demands the more preposter- 
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‘ously it was ministered to. An old man 
may be spolied as much as a child; and 
spoiled people, at all ages, will be nearly 
equal losers both in agreeableness and in 
enjoyment. 

Bentham lived beyond the ordinary age 
of man, and latterly in almost uninterrupted 
good health. For the last half of his life, 
his easy circumstances enabled him to satisfy 
not only all the simple wants his philosophy 
acknowledged, but many of his projects of 
utilitarian aggrandizement. He was a great 
thinker on great subjects; and might have 
been a great wit but for his passion for carica- 
ture, and his resolution not to be bullied out 
of liberty of taste by the literary tyranny of 
your Addisons and Swifts. ‘The zeal of his 
disciples placed him in quiet possession of 
the pleasures of a most fertile authorship 
without much of its drudgery. He poured 
forth his thoughts on paper, and stowed them 


away as fast as they were written off; while 
intelligent believers in the Written Word 


translated his manuscripts into French and 
English, and volunteered the labour of revi- 
sion, redaction, arrangement, and publication. 

As usual with him, a love of mankind, 
and an admiration of himself, went hand in 
hand in his object and its details. The first 
thing to be done, was to collect and enshrine 
his written wisdom—the spirit of the inner 
man; for this, nothing more was needed 
than a complete edition of his writings, and 
a memoir of his life. It is to directions to 
this effect that we owe the voluminous pub- 
lication mentioned at the head of this article. 
So far, his preparations for immortality are 
not unlike what other people might have 
made,—at least such authors as are fortunate 
enough to leave behind them assets sufficient 
to command a printer. But Bentham was 
far too original to stop here. ‘The Venetian 
gentleman, who gave directions for tying 
crackers to the weepers of the mourners, and 
amused his deathbed by imagining the con- 
fusion into which, when they went off, they 
would throw his funeral, is the most suitable 
comparison that occurs to us—the image of 
Bentham almost superintending the stuffing 
of his ewn body, entertaining his visitors by 
taking out of his pocket the eyes which were 
to adorn it, and pleasing his fancy with the 
part he was to take, (a silent guest.) with 
Dapple in his hand, at the great utilitarian 
festival on Founder’s day. ‘There is some- 
thing to our mind of the philanthropic ambi- 
tion of a Howard, and the comic vivacity of 
Punch—a vivacity irrepressible even by death 
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—in his testamentary instructions upon this 
subject. He ordains by will that the form of 
his outward man should be kept together, 
and preserved (as far as science can preserve 
our poor anatomies) in the attitude in which 
he sat when engaged in thought—his black 
coat, chair, and staff as usual; and he sug- 
gests that his disciples should meet, once 
a-year or oftener, to commemorate the founder 
of the greatest happiness system of morals 
and legislation, on which oceasion his execu- 
tor is to wheel him in, to be stationed in such 
part of the room as to the assembled compa- 
ny shall seem meet. 

Should Bentham return to the earth in per- 
son, severe mortifications are, we are afraid, 
in store for him. He would find himself, it 
is true, sitting as above, in a glass case, at 
Dr. Southwood Smith’s; but he would find 
no anniversary on foot, such as the followers 
of Epicurus, his great forerunner, celebrated 
in honour of their chief. Half of the twenty 
years he spoke of, are already gone; and no 
approach is making towards the legislative 
despotism he aspired after. Nota star from 
the Eust—not even a speck in the horizon. 
De ‘Tocqueville may be right, and the world 
may be drifting onwards to democratical in- 
stitutions ; while, on the other hand, Ben- 
thamism may be going down. The West- 
minster Review was set up by Bentham in 
1823, at his proper charges, for the propaga- 
tion of his own glory and utilitarian opinions. 
What would he think of finding there some 
filly pages, (from the pen, we believe, of 
Mr. Grote,) appropriated to a question no 
more nearly touching the greatest happiness 
of the greatest numbers, than the solution of 
the classical problem—whether such a per- 
son as Hercules ever existed. ‘Our Bicker- 
steth,’’—who approved of every word of the 
‘Equity Court Dispatch Bill’’—instead of 
being the great Radical law Reformer, has 
become himself a Law Lord ;—of all objects 
upon earth, the object of Bentham’s most 
particular abhorrence. The fanaticism of the 
first converts has by this time greatly cooled. 
Within two or three years of his death, Mr. 
James Mill (who had been a kind of English 
Dumont to him) had so far withdrawn his 
allegiance from the dead lion as to deny that 
he had ever called him master.* While Mr. 
John Mill, who had been presented to him 
by his father as an heir of promise, to whom 
the rising generation of Utilitarians were to 





* Compare Fragment on Mackintosh (124) with 
Letter, (482, Memoir.) 


look, has broken away from their narrow 
training, and asserted his philosophical inde- 
pendence. In this light truly, is the author 
of the most remarkable work on Logic of 
recent times, ‘*a successor worthy of both 
of them,”’ and in a higher sense than they 
intended.* ‘The present memoir is not cal- 
culated, from any pains bestowed upon it, to 
flatter the vanity of the subject of it, or create 
in him a confidence in earthly friendships. 
The worst, however, of his provocations, on 
returning back among us, would probably be 
the sight of the many volumes to which the 
memoir is attached. With their close print, 
small type, and double columns—incomplete, 
incorrect, and ill arranged—they can never 
be the publication which Bentham intended 
to bequeath. We see in them no signs of the 
Encyclopedical tree by which his literary 
executor, it was supposed, might profit, in 
the arrangement of the first entire edition of 
his works. What Bentham meant his repre- 
sentatives to publish, was a complete edition 
of them. ‘The present is indeed called so; 
but it is no such thing. There are large 
omissions, both of his published and unpub- 
lished writings. What he must have also 
meant, was a book within the possibility of 
being read—at least by readers of Bentha- 
mee ; not a monumental repository, in which 
the opinions of the writer are buried out of 
sight—ty pographically interred. 


* Letter of 1812, (472, Memoir.) 


————— 


EMIGRATION IN RUSSIA. 


A letter from St. Petersburgh gives some account 
of an emigration, on a large scale, which is going 
on in the heart of the Russian empire; and pre. 
sents, as the writer observes, a great resemblance 
to the migrations of the primitive races of the 
world. The movement in question aims at distri- 
buting the Crown peasants,—amounting to about 
twelve millions in number, and constituting thus 
a fifth of the entire Russian population, over those 
vast tracts of uncultivated land which are held, as 
yet, by a thin and scattered population. The emi. 
grants of the best character are sent into the 
Transcaucasian provinces, where the climate is 
mild and the soil fertile. But, “in truth,” says 
the writer, “none of these unfortunate beings are 
voluntary emigrants. They are all, more or less, 
the victims of a system of despotism which dispo- 
ses, at its caprice, of the human species, as of cat. 
tle who are driven in herds wherever their owners 
will.” 
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From the (London) Art-Union. 
MEMORIES OF PICTURES. 


BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 


FLAXMAN’S PORTRAIT. 


Amonce the greatest treats a lover of Art 
can enjoy is avisit to the British Institution, to 
renew acquaintance (the word is far too cold 
a one) with pictures it is a privilege to look 
upon—old friends you have glanced at in 
days ‘lang syne” in some private collection, 
where you had not, or were not allowed, 
time to linger, but whose countenances you 
have never forgotten. It is a noble ban- 
quet—permitting us to revel among the glo- 
ries of dead, yet ever-living, masters. In 
the middle room is a gathering of immortal 
minds of many countries. In the south room 
are collected the glories of our own land: 
here are the works of Gainsborough, Hilton, 
and Opie; Harlowe, Hogarth, and Law- 
rence; and others whom it is an honour to 
name—not a perplexing host of pictures, but 
a sufficient number to delight all eyes and 
occupy all minds, for there are paintings to 
please all tastes—to cultivate knowledge, to 
awaken high thoughts. On one side of the 
south room is a dark, unostentatious, por- 
trait. I had seen it many years ago, and 
never forgot the high, broad-set forehead, 
and the deep and expressive eyes. Do not 
let the fascination of Lady Hamilton, or the 
brilliancy of the “ Lady” near her with 
smiles as bright as sunbeams, and lips like 
roses, draw away your attention from that 
noble head; you cannot fail to observe that 
the compressed mouth is full of the silence, 
imposed, not by secrecy or churlishness, but 
by great and excursive thought; that the 
pallid cheek and unrefreshed tone of the 
whole face, bear evidence of hard labour, 
and the workings of a mind—none higher 
or holier to be found in broad, triumphant 
England. Yet the lower portion of the face 
has a pained, an anguished look—a look ot 
discontent—which never could have belonged 
to Joun Fuaxman, I have written the name 
with a feeling nearly allied to reverence— 
such as | cannot describe. It is a privilege 
to possess his published works, and fre- 
quently to recall the sensations they create, 
filling the mind as well as the imagination. 
I do not venture even a thought of compress- 
ing into this brief paper aught approaching 
a biography, or a regular numbering of his 
wonderful productions; all I dare hope is, 
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that some may be induced to contemplate 
with me, the beautiful and harmonious com- 
bination in this eminent man’s unsullied 
character—of the most elevated Christian 
principles, and the noblest range of highest 
Art. Every day adds to his disciples ; 
although it took a very long time to con- 
vince our foreign-loving country of the 
mighty genius of that great good man—a 
long long time before we acknowledged that 
a pale weakly boy, a boy so sickly that his 
childish days were spent on crutches, and 
his studio was a little padded chair at the 
back of his father’s counter—it took, indeed, 
a long and a weary time to convince us of 
what a large portion of Europe had pre- 
viously proclaimed loudly—that the delicate, 
fragile child had grown into the ImmorTaL 
Man. 

While his father was wandering from 
town to town in the provinces, his wife—his 
first wife—gave birth, in the good city of 
York, to the after illustrator of Homer. Two 
or three years subsequent to this event the 
elder Flaxman was located in New-street, 
Covent-garden. But though Flaxman’s fa- 
ther was obliged to keep a small shop to sell 
casts of his own manufacture, his fore-fathers 
bore brave arms, and shed brave blood in 
the field of Naseby! It is strange to feel a 
pleasure in writing this, when John Flaxman, 
by the power of his own genius, has achiev- 
ed more real honour by its exercise than 
any of his name; but, despite our philosophic 
reasoning, there is no man who has had 
brave ancestors who is not proud thereof; 
although glory may be but the “ hatchment” 
that ‘* hangs over the dull and mouldering 
tomb,” still a hatchment is a token of ances- 
try, and is valued accordingly. We have 
no right to speak lightly of the greatness of 
those who led in the path of honour or the 
field of triumph; and I doubt not the memo- 
ry of those Puritan struggles had somewhat 
to do with the elevated and severely true 
character of many of the Miltonic concep- 
tions of Flaxman. 

A clergyman of the name of Mathew, a 
gentleman who fostered Art, and loved what 
he fostered, relates his first interview with 
the already-inspired child: his words must 
be quoted—they could not be improved :— 
‘¢T went to Flaxman’s shop to have a figure 
repaired, and whilst I was standing there 
I heard a child cough, behind the counter ; 
| looked over, and there I saw a little boy, 
seated on a small chair, with a large chair 
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before him, on which lay a book he was {Fifty-seven years between these periods— 


reading. His fine eyes and beautiful fore- 
head interested me, and | said, ‘ What book 
is that!’ He raised himself on his crutches, 
bowed, and said, ‘Sir, it is a Latin book, 
and | am trying to learn it.’ ‘ Ay, indeed,’ 
I answered, ‘ you are a fine boy, but this is 
not the proper book; I'll bring you a right 
one to-morrow.’ I did as 1 promised; and 
the acquaintance thus casually begun ripened 
into one of the best friendships of my life.” 
‘Theodore Hook had a favourite proverb— 
which he loved to quote and write—and 
sadly could he testify its truth: it was— 
** Wrong never comes right.” May we not 
say that « Right never comes wrong?” The 
feeling which obliged the clergyman to look 
over the counter when the child coughed, 

was right; the bringing the book, when 
promised, was right; the beautiful friend- 
ship which ensued, was not that right?) Was 
it not greatly right when Mr. Mathew took 
the young Flaxman frequently to his house, 
an@jpwhen Mrs. Mathew read aloud and 
commented on the pictorial beauty of Ho- 
mer, while the boy, warmed by such kind- 
ness into strength, sat by her side embodying 
the most striking passages, or those that 
most vividly awoke an imagination as deep 
and pure as that which flowed in the ancient 
verse. He was no more than eleven years 
old when Mr. Mathew first brought him to 
his house, where he first saw Mrs. Chapone, 
Mrs, Barbauld, Mrs. Montague and others, 
who impressed him with ideas of the value 
and dignity of literature; and there was far 
more prestige about the literature of those 
days than in our own unstarched times: 
female literature—sailing about in feathers 
and hoops and powder, and large fans— 
must have seemed very extraordinary to the 
boy, just emerged from behind the counter 
of his father’s shop. The child, even then, 
doubtless distinguished the real from the 
unreal, and could separate the talent from 
the fashion. Bee-like, he seemed to have 
had the power of extracting honey from all 
things, for his works (holy manifestations of 
his genius !) are altogether free from every 
species of what may be termed “the mode.” 

Struck by the quiet grace and beauty ‘of 
these boyish sketches, the youth rejoiced 
over a commission before he entered the 
Royal Academy as a pupil, which he did 
when in his fifteenth year. In 1770 he 
exhibited a figure of Neptune, in wax; in 
1827, the statue of John Kemble, in marble. 
Votume 1V.—40 





fifty-seven years !—how long an age to look 
forward to! how short a time upon which to 
look back! In the early part of his career, 
when a sudden burst of health invigorated 
his feeble limbs, and enabled him to joy in 
all the independent vigour of successful 
industry—the healthiest and happiest tonic 
that genius ever quafled—he laboured during 
the day with mallet and chisel, or in more 
pliant plaster, and designed for the Wedge- 
woods all that rendered their manufacture 
so beautiful. His relaxation was the accom- 
plished society I have named, where his 
pencil translated into our vernacular the 
poetry of the mighty ones of old. 

It is delightful to observe how equally the 
elements were mixed in the mind of this 
truly great man. If annoyed in one way, 
he found consolation in another; he laboured 
without murmuring through the day, and 
enjoyed his evenings with an enlarged heart; 
and when he married Miss Anne Denman, 
it has been said that in their union the 
church performed a miracle, blending them 
really into one flesh and blood. It was 
a very peevish, ill-tempered thing of Sir 
Joshua, to tell the sculptor that, ‘* because 
he was married he was spoiled for an artist.” 
He little knew—old bachelor that he was— 
how much it is in a woman’s power to 
strengthen her husband’s exertions — by 
words of encouragement in those moments 
of despondency, when the very activity of 
the mind causes it to faint; by turning a 
deaf ear to a hasty word, but opening both 
ears and heart to every word of kindness; 
by strict yet not mean economy; by learn- 
ing enough of whatever art he lives by, to 
value his exertions, and teaching herself an 
interest in his pursuits, even if she do not at 
first understand them. Such a wife was 
Anne Denman to John Flaxman; and no 
wonder was it that his small house in War- 
dour street, enriched by such a presence, 
became noted for its serene elegance as well 
as its abundant MIND. 

But Flaxman, when he had acquired the 
means, longed to see, and study in, immor- 
tal Rome. His classic appetite hungered 
for that classic food which can be obtained 
only there, and she who shared his thoughts 
and feelings desired equally to attain the 
object of his wishes. How they enjoyed 
their residence abroad may be imagined, but 
cannot be described. It was while there 
that Mr. Flaxman perfected his illustrations 
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of Homer, and also illustrated /&schylus 
and Dante. He saturated,his fancy with the 
spirit of the days of old, but must have 
always found it easier to imagine than to 
copy. His communications from Rome were 
not extensive; they are, we believe, in the 
possession of Miss Denman, Mrs. Flaxman’s 
sister, who has also a number of Flaxman’s 
unpublished drawings, every line of which 
isa lesson, ‘This lady possesses the small 
MS. volume, which is still, unfortunately for 
the world, only MS. Allan Cunningham 
mentions it in his life of the sculptor, and 
perhaps, as a woman, I love Flaxman all 
the more for the deep, delicate love he bore 
his wife. This is evidenced—among a thou- 
sand other evidences—by this little book 
made expressly for her.* 

Surely Mrs. Flaxman was prouder of so 
holy a tribute than if a kingdom, with all its | 
mightiness and impurities had been laid at | 
her feet. Much profit may all derive from | 
an acquaintance not only with this great) 
man’s works, but from the study and con: | 
templation of his character; it passes all or- | 
dinary delight when feeling that the man 
who achieved such distinction was not only | 
great in talent, but morally care 

| 
| 





honour to his name! He is the finest ex- 
ample in the records of Art to set before the 
young; whether we remember how his mind 

persevering, clear, and confirmed, as it was, | 
litted him out of the heaviness of a weakly | 
constitution—or consider the serene industry, | 
so dignified and pains-taking, which taught | 
him to elevate the homely cups and bowls | 
manufactured by Wedgewood into elegant | 
and classic shapes—one of the surest means | 


of multiplying taste. Nothing can be more | 





* «On the first page is drawn a dove with an 
olive branch in its mouth; an angel on the right | 
and an angel on the left, and between them is writ- 
ten ‘To Anne Flaxman;’ below, two hands are 
clasped as at the altar, two cherubs bear a garland, 
and the following inscription to his wife introduces 
the subject:—* The anniversary of your birthday 
calls on me to be grateful for fourteen happy years 
passed in your society. Accept the tribute of these 
sketches, which, under the allegory of a knight 
errant’s adventures, indicate the trials of Virtue 
and the conquest over Vice, preparatory to a hap- 
pier state of existence. After the hero is called to 


the spiritual world and blest with a celestial union, 
he is armed with power for the exercise of his min- 
istry; and for fulfilling the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, he becomes the associate of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, and, as Universal Benevolence, is employ- 
ed in acts of mercy.—Joun FrLaxman, October the 





2nd, 1796. "—Allan Cunningham. 





instructive than to view Flaxman in the 
morning, bestowing Etruscan beauty on a 
milk-jug,—proving that what genius adopts 
can never be considered “common or un- 
clean,”’——and silently at night embodying 
the finest conceptions of our greatest poets. 
And what a beautiful lesson does not his 
patience impart! When Engleheart receiv- 
ed the gold medal—which the voice of all 
his brother students awarded Flaxman—he 
was hiding his pale and tearful face, but 
resolving none the less, to proceed, like his 
own Penelope, to the Ithaca of his heart and 
fortunes. 

The fame of his drawings spread abroad ; 
their severe yet hallowed purity, their ele- 
vated character, their simplicity conveying 
| by a few strokes of an almost inspired pen- 
_cil what others, less richly endowed, would 
have taken pages to portray! 

The volumes of his art should form a 
portion of every library, not to be carefully 
‘put by,” but rendered familiar. I sawthe 
other day, in my own room, two youn ls 
set aside a volume of French costumes to 
turn over and over again his ‘ Odyssey,” 
which, perhaps, for austere simplicity, is the 
most exquisite of his productions, Let those 
who examine the leaves of this precious vol- 
ume remember that for these designs Flax- 
man received—twenty-one shillings each! 
The Conte Evéque of Derry, afier they were 
known, gave him a commission, the subject 
from ‘* Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” four figures 
of the heroic size, Flaxman agreed to do for 
the sum of £600! He worked night and day, 
and though he lost several hundred pounds 
‘by his work, his high heart made no com- 
plaint, nor did the Earl of Bristol!—Lord 

sishop of Derry!—go beyond his bargain! 

He was one of those rare persons, fashion- 
ed so completely in the image of his Maker 
that the temptations and distinctions of the 
world, commonly so called, were too worth- 
less in his eyes to be considered temptations ; 
and his love and charity were equal to his 
refinement and moral dignity. He was nei- 
ther a fanatic nor a sceptic. He was proud 
of his Christian privileges, and his great am- 
bition was to decorate the sacred temples of 
his faith by the exercise of his art. Piety, 
real and unostentatious, produced its natural 
fruit. Flaxman was never dazzled by false 
lights, and never bowed to a coarse patron- 
age; he was no tuft hunter—no runner in the 
train of * our nobility ;” no bower to a mere 
rank which had not the power to ennoble its 
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possessor. His thoughts were as much above 
the world as his works were in advance of 
his time; he was HOLy in every thought and 
deed ; Christian in spirit, and in act; meek, 
because he was above all worldly pride and 
littleness of feeling! 

I can never forget the awe I felt at Pet- 
worth when contemplating his ** St. Michael 
subduing Satan.” I have been in the gal- 
lery where it stands, at all hours, and seen 
it in all lights—the ardour and energy of 
the archangel, contrasted so magnificently 
with the craft and malignity of the demon, 
that it was impossible not to feel it as the 
power of good triumphant over the power of 
evil. 

With a perfect appreciation of the rich 
treat | was about to enjoy I entered the 
house, which the good taste of Miss Denman 
(Mrs. Flaxman’s youngest sister,) has con- 
verted into a shrine—a positive temple of 
Flaxman art. Relievoes and figures, rich as 
rare, grace the hall and staircase; and when 
you enter the drawing-room, objects of deep 
interest dazzle you—dazzle is not the word 
to express what you must feel, at least what 
I felt—there was so much of calm and holy 
beauty, so much of the pure and true on 
every side, that | was bewildered by excess 
of enjoyment, and could hardly breathe or 
speak. The shield of Achilles is like a glory 
in the midst—that immortal work, the per- 
fection of classic and anatomical knowledge, 
steeped in the rich poetry of an imagination 
as pure as it was fervid., 

Indeed, any one of the works in that fa- 
voured room would stamp its author as a | 
man of genius—any one of them would | 
create a reputation. There was the small | 
model of the archangel Michael and Satan— 
one of the immortalities of England; the | 
** Acts of Mercy;” a Cupid and Psy che of | 
unsurpassed loveliness; a model of Mrs. 
Tighe’s exquisite monument: some that | | 
knew—and to know is to honour—others I | 
had only heard of—all grouped ‘by the hands 
of affection, and arranged with the taste 
which is twin-born of knowledge. Then, 
there are portraits of Mr. and Mrs, Flaxman, 
by Howard; her’s full of intellectual tender- 
ness, the perfection of womanly expression ; 
his, strikingly Miltonic; but, when Miss Den- 
man showed mea miniature of himself, paint- 
ed by his own hand, the likeness to Milton’s 
portraits, and the ideal of Milton, was still 
more startling. This miniature, independent 
of the interest attached to it as a faithful like- 








ness, is a most singular memento of the ver- 
satility of the sculptor’s talent. 

I pored over the little volume described by 
Allan Cunningham, and a holy and touching 
allegory itis. It seems to have been Mr. 
Flaxman’s object to make his “ Knight of the 
Burning Cross’”* fulfil all the duties which 
our Saviour enjoined; and it is not, I think, 
too much to say, that he perfectly succeed- 
ed. It is sad indeed to think that this, as 
well as many others of his glorious sketches, 
are shut up from the world, which is now 
becoming more worthy of them. Abroad, 
an Italian family—I think the Piroli—sup- 
port themselves by the sale of engravings 
|taken from his designs.t It was really won- 
| derful to see the delicate cups and chessmen, 
modelled by Flaxman for Wedgewood—de- 
licate, as if designed by fairy fingers—so 
pencilled and minute, that they acquire new 
beauty when examined through a magnily- 
ing glass; and then to look at the shield, or 
the archangel, and remember they were pro- 
duced by the one comprehensive mind ard 
the one powerful, yet delicate hand! 

I feel, and feel painfully, how feeble must 
be all I can say of Mr. Flaxman to those who 
remember him; yet there are many whose 
hearts would leap high at being able to see 
what I have seen. 





His mortal remains are buried in the 
|church of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields; the in- 
| scription on his tomb is simple and true—his 
character was beyond all eloquence :— 

‘“ Jonn Fraxman, R. A., P. 8., whose 
mortal life was a constant preparation for a 
blessed immortality. His angelic spirit re- 
turned to the Divine Giver on the 7th of 








| . In many things “the child is father to the 
man.” ‘There is an anecdote which relates that, 
when a very young boy, Mr. Fiaxman was so de- 
| lighted with the romance of “ Don Quixote,” that 
| he got himself a little sword, and sallied forth into 
Hyde. park and Kensington-gardens — without a 
*squire—in search of adventures;. but finding none, 
returned, half heart-broken, at meeting no damsel 
in distress, or any one with whom he could prove 
his strength and chivalry. This chivalry of spirit 
remained with him to the last—one of the enno- 
bling principles of his mind. 

+ Yet so little have they been estimated here, 
that they may be purchased in this country for 
something like half the original price, being among 
the “Remainders” in the establishment of Mr. 
Bohn in Covent-garden; the outlines from Dante 
are, we believe, “the property of Mr. Nattali, of 
Bedford-street, Covent-garden, and may be had for 
two guineas instead of four. What artist, with two 
guineas in the world he can call his own, would be 
without them ? 
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Decc mber, 
age.” 

* Let us go thither on a holy pilgrimage. 
Men have travelled thousands of miles to 
visit shrines dedicated to far less veritable he- 
roes! Let the young Artist stand beside his 
grave, and make a vow to be GrEar, like 
him—tf he can be; to be coop, like him— 
as he may be! 


826, in the 72d year of his 
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Part ITI. 


Te cannon had ceased to roar; the still 
bleeding victims of revolutionary fury had 
been collected together in the hospitals; the 
dead had been hastily interred in large but 
shallow graves, dug near the Louvre, the 
Marché des Innocens, and the Champs de 
Mars; the tocsin no longer rang its heart- 
sickening sounds in the ears of the Parisian 
population ; the soldiers bivouacked in the 
public streets and places of the metropolis; 





boys and girls recounted some of the mar-| 
vels of valour and some of the deeds of peril | | 
and courage they themselves, or their com-| 
rades, had accomplished; a provisional gov- 
ernment had installed itself at the Hotel de 
Ville; the paving-stones still stood in shape- 
less heaps, and, dignified with the name of 
‘‘ barricades,” were the favourite lounging 
spots of the ‘* Flaneurs” of Paris; the ware- 
houses were yet closed, the manufactories 
were still deserted, the public schools and 
colleges were as empty as a new-made tomb; 
the palaces were yet open to the heavy and 
unceremonious tread of the populace; the 
public buildings were guarded by sell-armed, | 
self-elected, civic forces; and Lafayette was| 
hesitating, both with regard to his own posi- 
tion, and with relation to that of the Orleans’ 
family, when suddenly a voice was heard 
every where, proceeding from every quar- 
ter, though uttering different tones, and that 
one voice said, “* Wr musr WAVE A KING!” 
It may be asked from whom did that voice 
proceed? My answer is, From nearly every 
one. I was an eye-witness of all that pass- 
ed! I mixed with all ranks and classes. No 


event of the slightest importance escaped my 
observation and inquiries, 


[ saw the peers, 
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the deputies, and even the marshals, the 
generals, and the officers, of all grades and 
degrees, who knew not, on the field of battle 
what fear meant, now trembling with anxie- 
ty and apprehension at the probable conse- 
quences of the victory of the populace, and 
all proclaiming in the most decisive manner, 
though fluctuating between hope and fear, 
that they must hare a king ! 

The terrible journey of the whole of the 
Paris rabble to Rambouillet, alarmed every 
man in the country who had a home to love, 
a wife to cherish, or property to preserve. 
‘There were multitudes who had not forgotten 
the butcheries enacted during the first revo- 
lution, and the character of the Rambouillet 
procession was such as to give great cause 
for uneasiness and anxiety. I shall never 
forget the preparations in Paris for that march 
of the mob. Every description of vehicle, 
both public and private, was seized by the 
common people. No permission was asked, 
no vested interests were regarded; possession 
was not merely “ nine points of the law,” but 
the whole of the law, with those who resolved 
to repair to Rambouillet, in order to drive 
from the shores of France the descendants of 
St. Louis. I remember I was amongst the 
victims, for whilst proceeding across the 
Place Louis Seize my cabriolet was sur- 
rounded by twenty armed ruffians, but they 
| politely directed me to descend. I remon- 
strated. It was as useless as to preach order 
and peace to the roaring billows. ‘ Jl faut 
descendre,” was the only reply that reached 
me. ‘ Your name?” asked an inspector, or 
chief of the rebels. I replied by stating it. 
** Your address, age, profession, or occupa- 
tion?” I was also aske sd, and my replies 
were as laconic as the questions which were 
propounded. ‘Your cabriolet and horse 
shall be returned to you within eight days,” 
said the chief, and three fellows, each armed 
with a gun and a sword, jumped into the 
vehicle, and left me disgusted and perplexed. 
What mattered this to them? They struck 
up the first stanza of the “* Marseillaise” as 
they rattled off in double-quick time up the 
Avenue de Neuilly, whilst I tried to hum my 
old favourite consoler of “ Begone, dull care!” 
The night on which that expe dition took place 
was one of intense anxiety at Paris. ‘The 

Royalists of the old dynasty firmly believed 
that King Charles X., the Duke and Duchess 
d’Angouléme, the Duchess of Berry, and the 
Duke de Bordeaux, would be massacred ; but 
what could they do to prevent it? They con- 
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trived, indeed, to forewarn his majesty, and 
they urged him to escape. ‘The royalists of 
the new school, or, in plain terms, such men 
as Guizot, Pusinit Athalin, Bugeaud, and 
Lefebvre, dvetded the Rambouillet movement 
because they feared that their country might 
be once more disgraced by revoiutionary 
murders. ‘The men who conducted the en- 
terprise, and were responsible for its success, 
were not without uneasiness, lest they should 
not be able to keep within bounds “ the mad- 
ness of the people,” while such men as Du- 
bourg would have rejoiced once more to have 
wreaked their vengeance against the Bour- 
bons by the perpetration of great crimes. 

In such a state of excitement and frenzy, 
the eldest branch had not a moment to lose; | 


but those who desired to see the Revolution | | 


of 1830 free from the atrocities of 1793, were 
not less pressing for a revolution; and as 
they dreaded the word “ Republic” infinite- 
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at the mere mention of “ republic!” I say 
this from no party feeling, nor as the result 
of any personal prejudice or antipathy, but it 
is a fact, that Lafayette, with all his populari- 
ty with the masses, with all the aid of the 
schools, with all his influence with the “ Jeu- 
nesse,” and with all his then omnipotence in 
regard to the National Guards, could not 
have successfully opposed the general fixed 
determination of “We must have a king.” 
Now why was this? Was it that the French 
were attached, as a nation, to their old race 
of kings? Certainly not! Was it that they 
believed that a constitutional monarchy was 
most favourable to the developement and en- 
joyment of rational liberty? By no means. 
Was it that they were not really in earnest 
in making their revolution of three days, and 
that, indeed, they already regretted their re- 
sistance? No, | cannot say that. Why was 
it, then, that this cry of “ We must have a 


ly more than they did that of “ empire,” they ! : king” seemed to be the general expression of 


in the general ery to which I have | a great, of a national want! 


| 


joing 
already referred, viz. “* We must, we will, | 
have a king.” 

| remember when the Duc de Ragusa re- 


My answer is 
this. 1st, The Parisians had acquired much 
of property, and enjoyed much of ease under 
the Restoration, and they believed that any 


treated {rom the interior of Paris on the 29th | other form of government would, at least, 


of July, with his discomfited and dejected | put that property in peril. 


This was a pri- 


troops, I approached him in the Champs mary consideration with them, 2d, ‘The Pa- 
Elysées, and respectfully inquired, ‘* M. le| risians were convinced that if the republican 


Maréchal, 
troops retire!” ‘ No, sir,” replied the vete- 
ran, ** we shall bombard Paris to-morrow.” 
The duke had said this during the whole line 
of his march, and the news, or the threat, 
spread like wildfire. The few hours which 
succeeded that report were gloomy and trem- 
bling ones, indeed, to the Parisians; but not 
So gloomy as those during which uncertainty 


y? 


prevailed on the one great question of  W ho 


should be king!” | have said in my * Re- 
miniscences of Lafayette” that the old gene- 
ral had it not in his power, as some have 
ignorantly thought, to create either a repub- 
lic or an empire, or to continue a constitu- 
tional monarchy in France. ‘The shouts of 
“ Vive la liberté!” were invariably mingled 
with those of * Vive la Charte!” and if the 
Parisians had not perceived in the then Duke 
of Orleans the very man of all others raised 
up to filla vacant throne, and save France 
from anarchy and wo, they would have de- 
sired even the monarchy of the eldest branch, 
and have submitted to the ordinances of 
Charles X. had Marmont carried his threat 
of bombardment into execution. There was 
an universal horror, both felt and expressed, 
40* 








is all finished, then, that your | form of government should be adopted, there 


would be re-enacted scenes of violence and 
bloodshed. And 3d, The Parisians were 
satisfied that the establishment of any other 
than a monarchical form of government in 
France would lead to a general European 
war, for which that country was wholly un- 
prepared. It was not that the Parisians were 
averse to war; it was not that they were 
satisfied with the boundaries to which France 
was limited by the treaties of Vienna; it was 
not that they had ceased to sigh for the 
Rhine, for Savoy, or for the Alps. Oh! no; 
but they knew that the Restoration had been 
a period of such ease, peace, and repose, that 
France was not in a condition, speaking both 
navally and militarily, to go to war. Un- 
doubtedly, Lafayette took great pains to 
cause it to be believed that France could 
place a million of soldiers on the frontiers 
in a few weeks, or months; but the attempt 
at deception did not succeed, and, therefore, 
the first cry was “ A king, and peace.’ 

I am anxious to establish this proposition, 
and I will add this truth at the commence- 
ment of this third and last part of my “ Re- 
miniscences” of Louis Philippe, because the 































ATA 
whole of the policy of his majesty, viz. that 
of peace, and the recognition of existing frea- 
ties was based upon it. When, then, I pro- 
ceed to examine the public and notorious, as 
well as the secret and less known measures 
of the head of the new dynasty, I shall refer 
to this fact of the non-preparedness of France 
for war, and of the existence of a general, if 
not universal impression, that war would be 
ruinous, since the king acted on that impres- 
sion, entertaining it likewise himself. 
France, then, at the end of July 1830, had 
made a revolution, had driven away the eld- 
est branch of the house of Bourbon, had 
proclaimed the necessity for peace, and had 
demanded a king. I shall, probably, be told 
that so far from France desiring peace, the 
moving and agitating portion of the nation 
wished for war! But of how small a num- 
ber did that agitating portion consist? Hare- 
brained students, reckless proletaires, wan- 
dering St. Simonians, the members of secret 
societies, clubbists, phalansterians; these, 
these were the component parts of the war 
faction. But, on the other side, what was 
to be seen? The whole, or nearly so, of the 
National Guards of France arming them- 
selves to preserve peace both at home and 
abroad; the public funds always declining 
the moment any event appeared likely to 
lead to war; the middling and upper classes 
protesting, almost to a man against war; 
and none encouraging it but the factions | 
have referred to, except, indeed, the Legiti- 
mists, who wished for a foreign invasion in 
order to secure the triumph of the eldest 
branch of the house of Bourbon. I remem- 
ber to have been much struck in the earlier 
period of the existence of the new French 
dynasty at a soirée I passed at the house of 
M. Mauguin, the deputy, with the extraor- 
dinary similarity of views on the question of 
** war or peace” which existed between the 
republican and the legitimist chiefs. At this 
soirée men of all parties were present, pro- 
vided they were opposed to the government. 
All joined in calling that government cow- 
ardly, mean, and traitorous, exclusively be- 
cause it would not make war against Europe 
for abstract principles, I ventured to ask, if 
Europe should be engaged in that warfare, 
what was the result proposed to be attained? 
‘“¢ The overthrow of that which exists,” was 
the reply. ‘We shall wholly differ as to 
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the government which ought to succeed, that 
which now oppresses and irritates, disgraces 
and dishonours us; but we all concur in 
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the duty of overthrowing the government of 
Louis Philippe.” ‘This was the language of. 
a deputy who has since greatly distinguish- 
ed himself in the revolutionary party, and 
who is still an able member of the lower 
house. But at this same soirée at M. Mau- 
guin’s the agents of the then King of Hol- 
land, the defenders of the cause of Don Mi- 
guel, and the most sincere and devoted friends 
of the ex-French dynasty, were likewise 
present, and all made use of similar language 
to that which I have just cited. The war 
party, in all cases, had no idea of improving 
the physical, social, moral, or political scon- 
dition of France, but desired war as the cer- 
tain means of overthrowing Louis Philippe, 
who, on his part, was resolved to keep faith 
with Europe, to maintain the then existing 
pacific relations, and to fulfil the conditions 
imposed on the French people and govern- 
ment, by the treaties of Vienna. 

The war party was not a large one nu- 
merically; but it made up for its deficiency 
in this respect by its violence, audacity, com- 
bination, and perseverence. ‘This party ac- 
cused the Restoration of having neglected 
the interests of France, because that country 
was not in a position, after fifteen years of 
peace, to resist, by land and by sea, the 
combined forces of Europe. How truly ab- 
surd was this! The men who brought for- 
ward the accusation had been, during the 
period of which I am speaking, the foremost 
to require the reduction of the army and the 
navy, the diminution of the standing expen- 
ses of the country, and the suppression of a vast 
number of posts and offices connected with the 
defence of the empire. When, therefore, the 
Revolution of July 1830 arrived, and when 
the leaders of the war party perceived that 
they were unable to convince the country 
that France was in a position to defend her- 
self against foreign aggression, these same 
preachers of economy, these parers down of 
salaries, offices, and forces, turned round upon 
the Restoration, and accused it forsooth, of 
being anti-national! Yet what could be more 
absurd than this reproach? During fifteen 
years of comparative peace, the governments 
of Louis XVIII. and of Charles X, had wise- 
ly sought to maintain a just proportion be- 
tween the exigencies of the state and the 
numbers of land and sea forces. In other 
words, the army and navy were placed on 
a peace footing, and so strong were the con- 
victions of both the monarchs and their ad- 
visers that revolution at home was impossi- 
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ble, and that war abroad was not probable, 
that even, though the events of Spain, 
Greece, and Algiers, required occasionally 
extra levies and additional supplies, still the 
ordinary military and naval forces for the 
fifteen years of Bourbon government, from 
1815 to 1830, were very moderate, though 
amply sufficient. If the Restoration had 
maintained large armies and navies, it would 
have been accused of extravagance ; yet be- 
cause it pursued a different line of conduct, 
it was said to be anti-national! “La France 
est un soldat!” exclaimed the eloquent and 
poetic Chateaubriand, and he knew how to 
strke a popular chord, which was sure of 
vibrating when he said this. But Chateau- 
briand knew quite well that France could 
not have gone to war against Europe with 
the forces which she possessed in 1830, and 
he knew that when the demagogues of that 
period called for war they had no other de- 
sire than confusion and overthrow. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that the 
Restoration could not be justly blamed for 
the small number of forces prepared to enter 
the field of conflict when the events of 1830 
once more brought the war party into notice 
and importance. ‘The Restoration sought to 
maintain peace, whilst the Resolution was 
said to be made “to tear into atoms the 
treaties of Vienna!” I know it has been 
said that the government of Charles X., and 
especially the Prince de Polignac, had enter- 
tained projects hostile to the peace of Bel- 
gium, under the sway of the ever-to-be-ad- 
mired and regretted ex-king of the Pays-bas; 
and [ know it has been declared by the war 
faction that papers were found by the first 
minister of foreign affairs, after the Restora- 
tion of July 1830, in the cartoons of the 
French foreign office, which proved that the 
court and royal family of France had cherish- 
ed serious thoughts of annexing Belgium to 
the former country by means of encouraging 


a revolution against the Protestant King of 


Holland. ‘That the De Guiches, the Mar- 
tainvilles, the Peyronnets, the De Polignacs, 
and the ultra-papist party in France, viewed 
with horror the fact of a Protestant mon- 
arch reigning in Belgium [| do not, for a 
moment, question; and that they would se- 
cretly have encouraged any Romanist move- 
ment for his overthrow I am prepared to ad- 
mit, but that Louis X VIII., Charles X., or even 
the Duke and Duchess d’ Angouléme, were par- 
ties to any secret organisation of such a move- 
ment, I most unhesitatingly deny. I repeat, 
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then, that the government of the Restoration 
was essentially orderly and pacific ; that it did 
not, therefore, require an immense standing 
army ; that to have maintained such an army 
would have been senseless, considering the 
character of the policy of the government ; 
and, finally, that it did not entertain any 
plans, or desire the triumph of any system 
in Europe which would have required much 
larger forces to support, or carry into execu- 
tion. 

This, then, was the state of men, parties, 
and principles, and this the condition of 
France, of her army and navy, when one 
general voice declared, ‘* We must have a 
king !”’ But who was the king to be selected? 
Justice and right pointed to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux. His grandfather and his uncle had 
abdicated. Their acts of abdication could 
not be disputed; but they could not abdicate 
for Henry V., and his hereditary rights un- 
doubtedly existed. How was it, then, that 
those rights were kept in the back-ground, 
were only asserted and developed by Berr- 
yer, De Conny, and De Chateaubriand, and 
were allowed to be set at nought without 
any very serious or determined resistance ! 
This is the next question to which I shall 
address myself as intimately connected with 
the reign of Louis Philippe. In the first 
place, Charles X. and the Duke and Duchess 
d’Angouléme were physically afraid of the 
Revolution. ‘They had been induced to be- 
lieve that the ordinances of July 1830 would 
lead to nothing more than an insurrection, 
more or less serious, but to an insurrection 
which would be suppressed without much 
difficulty or any great loss of life. When, 
then, the cannon were heard to roar in Paris 
at the Chateau of St. Cloud, the fact did not 
create much anxiety, and certainly no alarm. 
When, on the Thursday of the Revolution 
week, the Duke d’Angouléme broke the 
sword of the Duke de Ragusa in a fit of pas- 
sion and disappointment, it was because he 
was so wholly unprepared for such a result 
as defeat, as to be for the moment convinced 
that the cause of the king had been betrayed. 
From that moment Charles X. and the Duke 
and Duchess d’Angouléme became frantic 
with fear, and the acts of abdication were 
signed at Rambouillet under apprehensions 
the most painful, and in states of mind and 
agitation almost impossible to describe. From 
that moment, to save their lives from the 
fury of revolutionary mobs was the one great 





object they pursued; and the three commis- 














sioners appointed by the provisional govern- 
ment to secure the safe retreat of the royal 
family, were received by the king with re- 
spect, even though De Schonen and Odillon 
Barrot were peculiarly obnoxious both to 
his principles and policy. The positive bodi- 
ly fear and mental agitation of Charles X. 
and of the Duke and Duchess d’Angouléme | 
prevented them, therefore, from taking any 


steps to secure to the Duke of Bordeaux the | 


throne of France. 

But what was the situation of the Duchess | 
of Berry? Why did she not rush from the | 
palace of St. Cloud, and, taking the young | 
Duke of Bordeaux in her hand, present him | 
to the troops and the people, and exclaim, 
‘“‘Benotp your Kine?” Did she want | 
nerve and courage for such an undertaking? 
Certainly not! Her romantic history in La | 
Vendée, where she performed such prodigies 
of valour, would at once give the lie to such 
a supposition, could it ever have been for a | 
moment indulged. ‘There were two reasons, | 
or rather three, why such a line of conduct 
was not pursued by Madame la Duchesse. | 
The first was, that she lacked at that critical 
moment energetic and decided advisers, Se- | 
cond, King Charles X. would scarcely allow | 
the young Duke of Bordeaux to leave his | 
side. And third, the Duchess of Berry was 
very inaccurately informed as to the real 
state of affairs both before and after the fatal 
ordinances of her father and monarch. The 
Count de Menars had undoubtedly informed | 
the duchess as to the state of Paris up to 
Tuesday evening, and on Wednesday morn.- | 
ing she communicated to Charles X. all her 
uneasiness and anxiety. ‘The monarch was 
imperturbable, and assured the duchess there 
was no reason for any apprehension respect- 
ing the result. Even the arrival of a young 
artist at the palace charged to take the por- | 
trait of the king, and who gave a graphic | 
and fearful account of the scenes he had wit- 
nessed, did not move that prince, who, after 
having listened with attention to the recital, 
said, ‘‘ Ce n’est rien, tout cela finira ce soir; 
ce nest presque rien, Tenez, mon cher, ce 
que vous avez de mieux a faire c’est de com- 
mencer mon portrait,” And then Charles 
X. sat down before the artist, and kis fea- 
tures did not evince the slightest change. 
Not so the painter: he could not proceed, 
The king perceived it. ‘Eh bien!” said 
the monarch, with unrufll ed composure, ‘ce 
sera pour la semaine prochaine.” When the 
artist withdrew, the Duchess of Berry gave 
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| herself up to an agony of grief, and Charles 
X. and the Duke d’Angouléme both sought 
to console her. ‘That was the moment in 
which she stood in need of wise, firm, and 
courageous advisers. But there were none 
who stepped forward; and the cause of her 
|son was lost. I know very well that there 
are some persons, still accurately informed 
with regard to the events of 1830, who main- 
tain that had the Duchess of Berry acted as 
I have suggested she should have done, she 
would have been made a prisoner, and that 
her son would have been shot. I! do not 
‘believe this. The moment for such a line 
of conduct as that I have described; would 
‘have been on the Thursday afternoon, as 
soon as the forces of the king had retired to 
| the Bois de Boulogne, and when the Duke 
de Ragusa repaired toSt.Cloud. The whole 
city was at that time in a state of indescrib- 
able apprehension. No government had been 
| organised ; the fear of a bombardment was 
very g general ; new barricades had been every 
where thrown up; it was not believed by 
any one that the conflict had terminated ; the 
‘heights of Montmartre were looked to ‘with 
‘the: most fearful anticipations. ‘The Hotel 
de Ville was the spot to which report after 
report was brought of the arrival of fresh 
|troops from distant garrisons, and of the 
| determination of Charles X. to bombard Paris 
the next day ; and these reports soon became 
known to the whole population, ‘That, then, 
was the moment when, if the heroic Duchess 
of Berry had appeared, without escort, with- 
‘out soldiers or guards, in the midst of the 
| people, and had exclaimed, ** Charles X. and 
ithe Duke d’Angouléme have abdicated; the 
ordinances of Sunday last are withdrawn; 
| the Chambers are to meet immediately; Ca- 
‘simir Perier is prime minister; and now, 
BEHOLD your KiNG—Henry V.!” I feel 
not the smallest doubt that her mission would 
|have been crowned with abundant success, 
;and that all other hopes and combinations 
| would have been at once abandoned. I ad- 
mit that to have met the populace, to have 
faced the yet vengeful and but partially 
avenged Parisians, would have required much 





| 


mind. But it is precisely because the Duch- 
ess of Berry was one of a million, and be- 


the first order, that therefore I advert to this 
subject. No real great effort was made for 
the son of the duchess, until it was * too 
late;” and he was neither to be seen nor 

















nerve, vigour, and presence and strength of 


cause her maternal love and energy were of 
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heard of at a moment when all was critical | 
and important. It is not impossible that the 
duke himself may be visiting England when 
these pages shall appear, and that they may 
come under his notice. ‘To him I say, 
‘“‘Prince, your cause was neglected when 
there was time to save it. It is now too late.” 
Who, then, was to be king? That some one 
was essential cannot be better proved than 
by the following fact: that at the bureaux 
of the republican journal Le National it was 
jirst decided to put forward the name of the 
Duke of Orleans.. I always feel that this 
fact is the most unanswerable argument to 
those who even to this day maintain that a 
republican form of government could have 
been established in France, and that Lafay- 
ette had a crown to dispose of, which he 
could have placed on his own head, as chief 
of the republic, had he felt so disposed to 
gratify his ambition. I shall never forget 
the look of satisfaction, of hope, of joy, with 
which the proposal of electing the Duke of 
Orleans was received by the middling clas- 
ses of Paris. When those classes heard on 
the Thursday evening that the troops of the 
king had been defeated, that Marmont had 
been driven back by the Faubourgians, and | 
that the Carmagnole and ca-Ira had been 
sung in the streets, as well as the Marseil- 
laise, they were depressed beyond measure. 
They saw nothing before them but anarchy, 
confusion, war, republicanism, and the tri- 
umph of democracy. but when it was 
known in the capital that even the chiefs of | 
the republican party had found out that | 
“they must have a king,” so resolved were | 
the middling and upper classes to have one, 
that they had acquiesced in the proposal to 
proclaim, in the first instance, the Duke of| 
Orleans “ lieutenant-general of the kingdom,” 
than the depression of the public mind van- 
ished, the gloomy forebodings of those who 
possessed property disappeared, shops were 
opened, manufactories no longer remained 
with closed doors, the working classes as- 
sumed an attitude of respect and depen- 
dence, and the lungs of a mighty popula- 
tion once more respired with health and 
energy. 

It will be expected, of course, that I should 
say something of the chances of the Duke de 
Reichstadt, the son of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
to the throne of France in July 1830. That 
Lafayette entertained some apprehensions on 
this head is proved by the fact that M. Du- 








moulin, formerly an orderly officer of Napo- 
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leon, and after the three days of July the first 
self-proclaimed governor of the Hotel de 
Ville, was arrested by order of Lafayette 
himself, and kept in a state of surveillance 
until the general’s fears were removed. M. 
Dumoulin had, during so many years of his 
life, devoted all his energies to the cause of 
the empire and the emperor, and had made so 
many sacrifices in behalf his Corsican idol, 
had been so often arrested during the Restora- 
tion for having been concerned in plots against 
the then government, once having been tried 
before the Chamber of Peers and escaped 
death only by a very small majority of votes 
in his favour, and was so well known to live 
in the hope of seeing at least some member 
of the family of Buonaparte once more on 
the throne of France, that his arrest by or- 
der of any monarchical government would 
not have been looked upon by any one as an 
extraordinary proceeding. But that Lafayette 
the republican should arrest Dumoulin the 
Buonapartist, did seem to all who were aware 
of the circumstance, a stretch of self-consti- 
tuted authority which nothing could justify 
even in a period of revolution, but the neces- 
sity to take the step in order to secure the 
public peace. ‘That the partisans of Buona- 
parte himself were numerous in July 1830, 
no one will venture to deny; but it was one 
thing to worship the memory of the departed 
conqueror, and another to attach importance 
and value to the Duke de Reichstadt his son. 
The fact was, that the French had longed 
ceased to think of the duke. His mother, as 
an Austrian, was necessarily disliked in 
France, for it had long been the fashion in 
that country to hate Austria. ‘The young 
duke had taken no special pains to cause his 
name to be remembered in the land of his 
birth. ‘The mere existence of the youth was 
not thought to be a matter of sufficient im- 
portance to be verified ; and when it was in- 
correctly reported at different times that he 
was dead, that he was poisoned, and, finally, 
that he had been made an Austrian state 
prisoner in order to prevent his escape to 
France, no one appeared to be in a position to 
affirm, with any thing like certainity, whether 
such reports were or were not well founded. 
So that the Duke de Reichstadt had no stated 
correspondent in Paris; his interests, if he 
had any, were not watched over by any one; 
the chateau which was to have been erected 
for him at Chaillot now only was remember- 
ed by reason of masses of granite which had 
once been collected, but had never been 
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used ; and the son of Napoleon, the King of 
Rome, the Hero of the Trocadero, the Duke 
de Reichstadt, had not any partisans who 
were either organized or resolved todefend his 
cause through evil and through good report. 
It was one thing to flock in tens of thousands 
round the victorious standards of an absolute 
and able general, riding rough-shod through 
foreign palaces and pillaging them all; but 
it would have been quite another thing, and 
the French felt it would be so, to go to war 
with Austria to obtain possession of the 
person of that general’s son, he, the son, 
being unavoidably much more Austrian than 
French in his tastes, education, sympathies, 
and acquirements. In those bustling, busy, 
exciting days, [ joined in the groups which 
collected in the Palais Royal, on the Place 
du Carrousel, on the Place du Chatelet, the 
Place du Gréve, and wherever these sub- 
jects of succession to the throne, and of the 
future government of France, were discussed ; 
and I am bound to confess that the common 
people themselves, notwithstanding all their 
enthusiasm and reverence for the memory of 
Napoleon, made such objections as the fol- 
lowing to the selection of his son to fill the 
vacant throne. One said, “He is a Ger- 
Another 


man, we want no Germans here!” 
said, ‘* He is an Austrian, we hate the Aus- | 


trians.” A third said, “ He is only a child, 
we want no regency in France.” 


said, “ His mother hates the French, and | defeated the Capets! 


A fifth | 


has taught her son to hate us too.’ 
said, ‘ We know nothing of his education ; 





leg : 199 
‘fifteen years! 
A fourth | come to this, then, that the Orleans have 
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emperor. All this is possible, but he was 
not there ; and so impatient were the middling 
and upper classes to put an end to all un- 
certainty at the non-triumph of pure demo- 
cracy, that one voice was heard every where, 
that voice of which I have already spoken, 
the voice of national conviction and of gene- 
ral desire, and that voice said, ‘* We » must 
have a king.” 

Then there was the Duke of Orleans? 
He was a Bourbon, but he had been a teacher 
of mathematics. He was a duke, but he had 
fought in the republican armies. He was 
an Orleans, ‘ but he had never taken up 
arms against his country.” He was a son 
of «“ Egalité,” but he had associated himself 
with the cause of liberty in America, He 
had received indemnity for his sufferings, and 
was the wealthiest man in France; but he 
had Lafayette, Lafitte, Gerard, Perier, Ben- 


jamin Constant for his friends ; and even the 


National spoke of his military renown, of 
his domestic virtues, of his sons who were 
educated with those of French citizens, and 
of his former persecution by the Jesuits ? 
And yet, though his name was received 
by the middling classes with evident satis- 
faction, a sentiment of surprise was connect- 
ed with the pleasure it created. So some 
said, “It is the result of a conspiracy of 
Others said, ‘‘ So it has 
Not a few quoted 
Madame de Genlis’s much-disputed declara- 


tion, ‘That if ever he should live to ascend 


he may hate liberty and all democratic in- | the throne, he would make a bad king.” 


stitutions, and so the last case would be) 


worse than the first.”” Now and then, indeed, | 


some old soldier of the empire would ex- 


claim, ‘* Vive Napoléon II.!” but his voice | 


Then one asked, ‘“* What can we expect of 
a son of Egalité, a regicide, who voted the 
death of his own relative as well as his 
king?” Another said, “If he did not fight 


would be drowned by a multitude who would | against France in the war of Spanish inde- 


cry, “ Vive la Charte/ Vive la Liberté!” 
Without, then, detracting in the slightest de- 
gree from the talismanic influence of the 
name of Napoleon Buonaparte, it is quite as 
certain that no bold or decided effort was 
made in behalf of his son, when the eldest 
branch of the House of Bourbon was com- 
pelled to seek an asylum in the castle of 
Holyrood. I know not what might have 
occurred had the Duke de Reichstadt pre- 
sented himself in the costume of his father at 
the gates of Paris. It is possible that he 
would have produced an effect on the public 
mind such as had seldom been witnessed be- 
fore, and that in a tumult of acclamation and 





of souvenirs they might have made him an 


pendence, it was no merit of his, for he de- 
sired to do so.” ‘The democratic journals of 
the day, which scorned stamp-duties and 
every other restriction imposed by law, 
and were distributed by tens of thousands 
amongst the multitude, sought to render the 
name of Orleans obnoxious from the very 
first moment it was pronounced; and “ The 
Tribune” out-Heroded Herod by its fierce, 
personal, violent daily acts of aggression 
against the lieutenant-general, seeking to ex- 
cite an abhorrence of the new dynasty, even 
before it was legally constituted. Such was 
the history of the choice of a king, and I 
again insist that to that choice the Duke of 


‘Orleans was a comparative stranger. 
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That was an imposing scene in the life of 
Louis Philippe when, surrounded by his sons, 
a numerous and brilliant staff, wending its 
way over half-demolished barricades, new- 
closed graves, and cheered by an excited and 
maddened people, alike maddened by the 
scorching rays of the hottest sun, by previous 
days’ large libations of vin ordinaire, and by 
the scenes of fury and bloodshed in which 
they had taken an active part, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Orleans proceeded to 
the Hotel de Ville to take upon himself 
the all-important and oppressive duties of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. ‘There 
sat on heaps of stones the newly created 
National Guards, wearied with days and 
nights of excessive fatigue and emotion, and 
they cried aloud, ** Vive le Duc d’Orléans !” 
The women, clad in white caps and ker- 
chiefs, were rapturous in their enthusiasm. 
They felt relieved from an overpowering 
weight of anxiety respecting the much-dread- 
ed republic, now that the duke had consent- 
ed to place himself at the head of the revo- 
lution. The soldiers hung down their heads 
in confusion, for they had been beaten by 
the populace. The boys and girls were 
vociferous in their shouts of exultation when 
they saw the sons of Louis Philippe, so 
young, so graceful, and so fair. I can re- 
call at this moment to my mind the Place de 
l’Hotel de Ville before those magnificent im- 
provements which have been since made 
therein; and I can remember the shop-fronts 
mutilated or destroyed by cannon-balls, the 
shutters and windows pierced by bullets, the 
cannon, and all descriptions of weapons yet 
standing or placed in various picturesque 
groupings, the bright feathers of the marshals 
and general officers glittering in the sunbeams, 
the dazzling colours of the newly readopted 
flag of France, the artillery announcing the 
arrival of the duke, and half-naked costume 
and appearance of those who had “ fought 
and conquered,” the athletic youths, the 
brawny arms raised in the air of the more 
aged combatants, the hats of men and boys 
raised high from their heads to greet the 
prince and his “ état major,” and the looks 
so full of hope, of confidence, of satisfaction, 
and of delight, which surrounded the head of 
the Orleans dynasty as he proceeded “ to 
put an end to all revolutions, and to establish 
on a permanent basis the institutions of 
France.” Ah! ifall the poetry and painting, 
if all the imagination and excitement of that 
scene could have been separated from the 





remembrances connected with a throne over- 
thrown, with an expulsed dynasty, with 
thousands of victims to the sword and the 
bullet, with the triumph of disorder, of dis- 
obedience, of revolutionary principles, mur- 
der and death; then, indeed, it would have 
been one worthy of preserving in striking 
colouring to the close of life. But before that 
scene could be enacted, before those bright 
flags looked so brilliant, before all the glare 
and glitter of the pageant could be produced, 
many a Rachel was left weeping for her 
children because they were not, all the hopes 
of many a family had been laid low, the re- 
sults of years of honest industry and exer- 
tion had been levelled by a single blow, and 
hopeless misery had wrung the bitterest tears 
from husbands deprived of wives, wives of 
husbands, children of parents, and parents of 
children, and desolation had taken the place 
in thousands of homes of peace, contentment, 
and joy. Still the scenery of the Hotel de 
Ville pageant was striking and memorable. 

The appointment of the Duke of Orleans 
to the post of lieutenant-general originated 
with such of the French deputies as remain- 
ed in Paris, and who assembled in those mo- 
ments of popular commotion and confusion. 
Though few in number, and by no means 
legally convened, they nevertheless ventured 
on requesting the duke to proceed to Paris 
to discharge the duties of lieutenant-general ; 
and to M. Mechin, jun., was confided the 
task of waiting on his royal highness. But 
as an unsuccessful attempt had been made 
by a detachment of the royal guard to arrest 
the duke, by order of the Prince de Polignac, 
he had prudently secreted himself at the 
house of a friend, and it was not until Satur- 
day morning that the interview took place. 
On that day at noon the duke issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation :— 

‘Inhabitants of Paris,—The deputies of 
France, at this moment assembled at Paris, 
have expressed to me the desire that I should 
repair to the capital to exercise the functions 
of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. I have 
not hesitated to come and share your dan- 
gers, to place myself in the midst of your 
heroic population, and to use all my efforts 
to preserve you from the calamities of civil 
war and anarchy. On returning to the city 
of Paris, | wear with pride those glorious 
colours which you have resumed, and which 
I myself long wore. The Chambers are 
about to assemble; they will consider the 
best means for securing the reign of the laws, 
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and the maintenance of the rights of the na- 
tion. The charter will henceforth be a re- 
ality. Louis Puitipre p’ORLEANS,” 


M. Dupin, the family councillor of the 
Orleans family, had declared in the most 
solemn manner that nothing throughout the 
negotiations upon this subject was suggested 
by or for the duke. ‘That “ the nation found 
him when it called for him; but that neither 
he nor any one belonging to him conspired 
to provoke that call; he answered only to 
the national wish, he took the helm when 
every one else had quitted it.” 

Surrounded by Baron Louis, General Ge- 
rard, M. de Rigny, M. Bignon, M. Guizot, 
the Duke de Broglie, M. Lobau, M. Mau- 
guin, M. de Pauyraveau, and M. de Scho- 
nen; as well as cheered by Gauja, Thiers, 
Mignet, Carrel, Chambolle, and the other 
conductors of the National, and by Leroux, 
Sarrans, Cauchois Lemaire, Levasseur, Eva- 
riste Dumoulin, Lapelauze, Roqueplan, Coste, 
Bert, Pillet, the directors or proprietors of 
the liberal journals of all colours, Louis 
Philippe arrived at the Hotel de Ville; and 
Lafayette, surrounded by the members of 
the municipal commission, by a detachment 
of the National Guards, and by the pupils of 
the Polytechnic School, received the prince 
at the foot of the staircase and embraced 
him. 

As the enemies of Louis Philippe have re- 
peatedly accused him of having violated the 
engagements he made at the Hotel de Ville, 
and as no ‘‘ programme” has been so fre- 
quently referred to as the one adopted upon 
that occasion, it is necessary distinctly to 
state what that programme really was. It 
was embodied in a * Proclamation address- 
ed to the French people by the deputies of 
departments assembled at Paris.” That 
document was not prepared by the duke, 
but it was first read to him at the Palais 
Royal, when he requested to be supplied 
with a copy to place in the archives of his 
family; and it was again read to him at the 
Hétel de Ville, and on both these occasions 
he expressed his unqualified adhesion to all 
the principles and measures it announced 
and promised. ‘The only portion of the pro- 
clamation which it is necessary to extract, 
and which formed in reality the “ program- 
me” in question, is the following, as it con- 
tains the promises which were made, and all 
of which have been fulfilled :— 

“The re-establishment of the National 
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Guards, with the intervention of the Nation- 
al Guards in the choice of their officers, 

“The intervention of the citizens in the 
formation of the departmental and municipal 
administrations, 

“The jury for offences of the press, legal- 
ly organised ; responsibility of the ministers 
of state: and of the secondary agents of the 
administration. 

The situation and rank of the army and 
navy legally secured ; and 

“The re-election of deputies in the place 
of those appointed to public offices. Such 
guarantees will at length give to our institu- 
tions, in concert with the head of the state, 
the developements of which they have need.” 

On this memorable occasion General Du- 
bourg, who had taken a very active part in 
heading the populace and securing success 
to the revolutionary cause, addressed the 
Duke of Orleans as follows :— 

‘We hope you will keep your oaths; 
should you do otherwise, you know the con- 
sequences. ‘The nation has achieved its lib- 
erty at the price of its blood; and it well 
knows how to reachieve it, if the odious ex- 
ample of the fallen monarch shall be follow- 
ed, and if bad men shall attempt to rob them 
of it.” 

To this wholly unexpected and appalling 
address, the Duke of Orleans replied with 
warmth and dignity. His words were,— 

‘‘ General, if you were better acquainted 
with me, you would know that threats are 
not necessary to insure my fidelity. I ama 
Frenchman and a man of honour. The fu- 
ture will prove that | know how to keep my 
engagements.” 

When the murmurs excited by this inci- 
dent had subsided, the prince walked out on 
the balcony, where he again embraced La- 
fayette, and, seizing the national flag, waved 
it over his head in the presence of the mul- 
titude. He was then reconducted to the foot 
of the great staircase, where, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the people, he was carried 
rather than conducted back to the Palais 
Royal, and was there hailed as the saviour, 
the deliverer of France! 

“ But this was not ‘ the’ programme of the 
Hotel de Ville,” reply the enemies of the 
king. ‘There was something more than 
this which was agreed to and understood, 
but which was not published in that procla- 
mation.” Let us look, then, I reply, to the 


address issued by Lafayette on that very day 
‘to the citizens of Paris,” and let us see 
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what were his impressions at the moment| 
after the installation of the Duke of Orleans | 
as lieutenant-general had taken place. After 
announcing that in three days the deputies 
would assemble in regular session conform: 
ably to the mandate of their constituents ; 
and after declaring “that the representatives 
of France would then assure to the country 
all the guarantees of liberty, equality, and 
public order, which were called for by the 
sovereign nature of their rights, and by the 
firm determination of the French people ;” 
he proceeded as follows :— 

** Under a government which was foreign 
to us alike in its origin and its influence, it 
was already understood that the demand for 
the re-establishment of elective, communal, 
and departmental administrations, the forma- 
tion of the National Guards of France on 
the basis of the law of 1791, the extension 
of trial by jury, the questions on the subject 
of the law of elections, the freedom of edu- 
cation, the responsibility of the agents of 
power, the mode by which that responsibili- 
ty was to be realised, were each to become 
the subject of legislative discussion before 
the vote of any pecuniary supplies. How 
much more necessary is it that these guar- 
antees and all others which liberty and 
equality may require, should precede the 
concession of the definite powers which 
France may judge it right to confer. In the 
mean time it is known that the lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, appointed by the 
chamber, was one of the young patriots of 
1789, and one of the first generals who 
caused the tri-coloured flag to triumph. —Lib- 
erty, equality, and public order, have always 
been my motto, I shall continue faithful to 
a.” 

Here, then, are recapitulated with distinct- 
ness and precision the measures which were 
to be proposed to the Chambers, and this 
was undoubtedly at the time the programme 
of the Hotel de Ville as then understood by 
Lafayette himself. None of those promises 
have remained unfulfilled, except, indeed, 
the old general intended to include in the 
words “and all others which liberty and 
equality may require,” some measures of a 
more republican character than the rest of 
his address would point out. If this were 
the case, Lafayette acted with great disin- 
genuousness both to the duke and to France; 
but if this were not so, then the whole of this 
programme has been honestly executed. 





*‘ No, it has not!” reply once more the 
Votume I[V.—41 


enemies of Louis Philippe, ‘* because it was 
expressly understood at the Hotel de Ville 
that France was to have a popular throne 
surrounded by republican institutions.” A 
more absurd or a madder scheme than this 
certainly never entered into the mind of 
man; but Lafayette insisted that Louis Phi- 
lippe concurred with him in adopting the 
fundamental doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people, the abolition of the hereditary 
peerage, the abolition of the property quali- 
fication for deputies, the most extensive ap- 
plication of the broadest electoral principle 
to municipal and commercial organization, 
the re-establishment of the National Guards 
according to the principles of the constitution 
of 1791, and the suppression of those mo- 
nopolies which were contrary to the general 
interests of commerce and manufactures. 

Lafayette adopted these as the expression 
of his own opinions, but he had no right to 
announce them to be those of the lieutenant- 
general. ‘To this it is replied that the fol- 
lowing conversation took place between the 
Duke of Orleans and Lafayette, and such 
conversation entitled the latter to declare 
that the former concurred in his views and 
sentiments :— 

Larayetre.— You know that I am a 
republican, and that I consider the constitu- 
tion of the United States as the most perfect 
that ever existed.” 

Duxe oF Orteans.—“I think just as 
you do; it is impossible to have passed two 
years in America without being of that opin- 
ion; but do you think, in the present situa- 
tion of France, and according to the state of 
public opinion, that it would be proper for 
us to adopt it?” 

Larayetre.—* No; what is at present 
necessary for the French people is a popular 
throne surrounded with republican institu- 
tions.” 

Dvuxe oF Orteans.—‘ It is exactly so 
that I understand it.” 

If this be the mysterious “‘ programme,” 
for the non-observance of which Louis Phi- 
lippe has been during many years abused 
and vilified by his opponents, surely it is 
most vague, irregular, and, indeed, unintel- 
ligible. For, 1st, the declaration of Lafay- 
ette that he was a republican and approved 
the Constitution of the United States was 
rendered nugatory by his admission that 
such a constitution was unsuitable to France. 
2d. The admission of the Duke of Orleans 
that the constitution in question was excel- 
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lent, was also reduced to a matter of little 
importance by his declaration also that such 
form of government was inapplicable to the 
country he was called on to govern. And, 
3d, the point on which both parties are said 
to have agreed, viz. that “‘ what was neces- 
sary for the French people was a popular 
throne surrounded by republican _institu- 
tions,” was really of small import, since 
both the duke and the general in their 
speeches and proclamations announced that 
all was to be left to the Chambers, and that 
they should give to France a definitive con- 
stitution. That definitive constitution the 
Chambers did give, and the Duke of Orleans 
swore fidelity to its provisions, ‘That oath 
he has kept, and the real programme of the 
Hotel de Ville has been honestly and faith- 
fully executed. 

The members of the ministry of the lieu- 
tenant-general were not appointed by him- 
self. He found them nominated by the pro- 
visional government, and he simply recog- 
nized them in their then capacities. They 
were the Duke de Broglie, and he was a 
Whig of the Graham and Stanley school; 
M. Dupont de l’Eure, a republican, but an 
honest man; M. Gu'zot, now the prime- 
minister of France, always of the same 
school of politics as the Duke de Broglie; 
Count Gerard, a brave soldier, but whose 
political views were similar to those of Mr. 
Roebuck; Baron Louis, an able financier, 
and as sound a Conservative as Mr. Goul- 
burn; Count Molé, a profound diplomatist, 
but with Russian predilections, and a Con- 
servative; General Count Seba&tiani, under 
the Restoration a Radical, but under the 
new dynasty a Whig, and for several years 
the ambassador from Louis Philippe to the 
court of St. James. 

sesides these ministers who were intrusted 
with portfolios, there were four other mem- 
bers of the cabinet who, without any other 
duties to perform, had a voice in its delibe- 
ration, and partook in its general responsi- 
bility. These were Lafitte, the revolutionist ; 
Casimir Perier, the Conservative; Dupin, 
Senior, the counsel of the Orleans family, 
and the Lord Brougham of France; Benja- 
min Constant, the French Jeremy Bentham, 
with all the oddities of the philosophy of 
that chief of the Utilitarians ; and Bignon, a 
moderate Whig, an able writer, and a shrewd 
diplomatist. 

Nothing short of a revolution could have 
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led to the formation of a cabinet composed 
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of men entertaining such opposite opinions 
as these; and no one in his senses could 
have had any doubt on the question of whose 
policy and views would be most in harmony 
with those of the lieutenant-general, and 
which would, therefore, in the end, prevail. 
It was quite impossible that such men as 
Molé and Dupont de Eure, Guizot and 
Gerard, Lafitte and Perier, De Broglie and 
Constant, could together conduct the affairs 
of France at any time, and much less so in 
a period of revolution. ‘This, however, was 
not foreseen by Lafayette; and when after- 
wards the King of the French made his 
choice, and decided in favour of moderate 
and monarchical men and opinions, he was 
assailed by “the hero of the two worlds” for 
having violated the “ programme” of the 
Hotel de Ville. 

At length came the 3d of August, and the 
Duke of Orleans, accompanied by the Duke 
of Nemours, now found himself the great 
object of attraction, of hatred, of popularity, 
and of wonder. The Chambers were con- 
voked to meet in the lower house. This 
was wholly unusual, but it was a mark of 
deference paid to triumphant democracy. I 
shall never forget that day’s scenery. Berr- 
yer, the intrepid, was there, and so was 
De Conny—the agitating, bold, clamorous 
De Conny ; and Jacquinot Pampleun, and 
De Meffrey, De Murat and De Boisbertrand, 
De Belissen and Du Lézard, @’ Autpoul and 
M. Roger, were also there, all faithful to 
fallen fortunes; but these were all who were 
faithful out of two hundred royalist deputies, 
the rest had hidden themselves in the pro- 
vinces and refused to return. I remember 
to have looked in vain for the men who were 
always the first to ask favours of the court 
under the Restoration, and I remember that 
Berryer and De Conny simultaneously ex- 
claimed, as they gazed on the deserted 
benches of the Coté Droit, “Where are 
they?” Amongst the peers were De Morte- 
mart, De Bellune, De Valmy, De Choiseul, 
De Caraman, De Trevise, Jourdan, Dreux 
Brezé, Portalis, Seguier, Pasquier, De Mon- 
talivet, De Semonville, Roy, and, though 
last, not least, the noble and admirable De 
Chateaubriand. 

That was a striking moment in the life of 
Louis Philippe when he pronounced his first 
speech to the remnants of the last Chambers 
of the Restoration, and when he declared he 
had come forward “ with the firm resolution 
of devoting his efforts to re-establish the 
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empire of the laws; to save, protect, endan- 
gered liberty, and render the recurrence im- 
possible of such great evils by securing for 
ever the power of that charta whose name, 
invoked during the combat, was repeated 
after victory.” 

In this first address Louis Philippe clearly 
indicated the policy he was resolved to pur- 
sue. ‘Every right should be substantially 
guaranteed, all the institutions necessary to 
their full and free exercise should receive 
the developements of which they had need.” 
Again: “ Attached with his whole heart, 
and from conviction, to the principles of a 
free government, he accepted all its conse- 
quences beforehand.” ‘That Europe might 
at once understand that his was an orderly 
and pacific mind, and that his government 
would partake of the same characteristics, 
he declared,— 

* Yes, gentlemen, this land of France, 
so dear to me, will be happy and free; it 


will prove to Europe that, solely engaged in| 


promoting its internal prosperity, it cherished 
peace as much as liberty, and only wishes 
for the happiness and repose of its neigh- 
bours.” 

This was the programme of the lieutenant- 
general; and, after thirteen vears of a most 
laborious and agitated reign, he is as faith- 
ful to that programme now as he has ever 
been, amidst all the fury of factions and the 
desperate violence of anarchists. ‘That pro- 
gramme he concluded as follows :— 

* Respect for the rights of all, attention to 
every interest, and good faith in the govern- 
ment, are the best means of disarming par- 
ties, and of restoring to the public mind that 
confidence, and to the institutions that sta- 
bility, which are the only sure pledges of 
the he appiness of the people and the strength 
of states.” 

This was noble, parliamentary, wise, and 
national language, and for the time it pro- 
duced an immense effect. 

An opportunity was at once afforded to 
the lieutenant-general to indicate by a solemn 
and deliberate act the men and the policy 
he best loved, by his nomination, or rather 


choice, of the president of the Chamber of 


Deputies from the list of candidates prepared 
by them at their former sitting. The choice, 
in this instance, was M. Casimir Perier, for 
whose memory all who love peace, order, 
truthfulness, and manly integrity, must feel 
a profound and well-merited reverence. 
There was an incident which took place 





during the debates on the expediency of 
changing the office of lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom into that of hereditary prince, 
or king, which I cannot but refer to; espe- 
cially as it demonstrates what was thought 
of and said of Louis Philippe by Lafayette, 
before the latter was disappainted and cha- 
grined. by preferences shown by the former 
to moderate and monarchical advisers. ‘To- 
wards the conclusion of the debate, Lafayette 
said,— 

* It is well known that I have all my life 
professed republican principles; but they 
have not been such as to prevent me from 
supporting a constitutional throne, created by 
the will of the people. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, whereby it is desirable to raise 
the prince-lieutenant-general to a constitu- 
tional throne, [ feel myself animated by the 
same sentiments; and I am bound to avow, 
that the more I become acquainted with the 
Duke of Orleans, the more perfectly does 
the choice fulfil my wishes.” 

That was a striking moment in the life of 
Louis Philippe when, after the discussion of 
the declaration of principles, or bill of rights, 
was agreed to, the deputies proceeded in a 
body, and on foot, to the Palais Royal, to 
present that declaration to the lieutenant- 
general, and to invite him to ascend the 
throne. I shall never forget either the fact 
or its curiosity, of beholding the deputies of 
France marching, with rapid strides, across 
the Pont Louis Seize, the Place de la Revo- 
lution, the Rue de Rivoli, the Rue St. Hono- 
ré, and the Place of the Palais Royal into 
the palace of the Orleans dynasty. The city 
was in a state of indescribable emotion. 
Factions were already agitating, the republi- 
cans were raising their voices, fears were 
entertained that civil war would soon rage 
in the provinces, anarchists were preaching 
the most licentious doctrines, public credit 
was gone, and misery and bankruptcy ap- 
peared to be inevitable. Reports, either more 
or less exaggerated, reached the capital every 
hour, of risings in the west, the east, and 


the south; whilst rumours were afloat of 


alliances being formed to invade France, and 
restore the eldest branch of the house of 
Bourbon. The Paris mob, and even the 
middling classes, assembled in the streets all 
the day. long; remained in anxious conver- 
sation at the doors of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and beneath the windows of the Duke 
of Orleans’ palace, and there discussed the 
past, the present, and the future. The scene 
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of our own Victoria before the Privy Coun- 
cil, when at a tender age she was required 
to ascend the British throne, is always refer- 
red to by those present as one of a peculiarly 
striking character. And scarcely less so was 
that when, surrounded by his duchess, and 
a handsome, united, lovely family, the Duke 
of Orleans received at his palace the deputies 
of France, who arrived to offer him a vacant 
throne, but with a bill of rights. Lafitte read 
the resolutions of the Chamber, and the 
declaration of its desires. ‘There was a so- 
lemn pause of about half a minute. Every 
one lodked anxious, breathless, and concern- 
ed. ‘The fate of France, and probably that 
also of Europe, were about to be decided. 
The duke shed a few tears. They were 
honourable to his heart. He had been the 
happiest of subjects during fifteen years of 
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AND THINGS. 


| phrase meant more than this, it meant non- 


| sense, 

The part taken by the Chamber of Peers 
in the election of a king was extremely in- 
significant. One hundred and fourteen only 
were present, of whom eighty-nine voted in 
‘favour of the declaration of the deputies, ten 
against it, and fifteen declined voting at all. 
It was on that occasion that the great and 
admirable Chateaubriand delivered a speech 
which will remain as long as the world shall 
last, a specimen of the most touching and 
sublime eloquence. When the king of the 
French read it in the columns of the Moni- 
'teur, he rose from his chair, on terminating 
ithe last sentence, and exclaimed, “It is la- 
|mentable that such a man should deprive 
| France of his counsels. He must, if possi- 
‘ble, be retained.” And it is a curious and 








the Restoration; but he was now to be torn | striking fact, that when Charles X. heard 
from the endearments of social life, to en- | that speech read to him at Holyrood, by the 
counter the hate, opposition, prejudices, and | Duchess d’Angouléme, he observed, ‘1 was 
even the murderous attempts of those who | deceived as to Chateaubriand. He was an 





hated order, peace, and the laws. His reply 
was brief. It was this :— 

‘| receive the declaration which you now 
present to me with profound emotion. I re- 
gard it as the expression of the national will; 
and it appears to me to be in conformity 
with those political principles which I have 
all my life professed. 

‘‘ Impressed with recollections which have 
always made me desire that | might never 
be destined to ascend the throne; exempt 
from ambition, and accustomed to the peace- 
ful life which I lead in my family, [ cannot 
conceal the sentiments which agitate my 


heart in this great conjuncture ; but there is | 
1 rf; you v 


one which is predominant—it is the love o 
my country. I feel what it prescribes to me, 
and shall not fail in the performance.” 

The rest of the scene is well known. The 
assembled multitudes without rent the air 
with their cries of joy and transport; when 
Lafayette, taking the hand of the then elected 
king, and conducting him to the balcony of 
the palace, exclaimed,—** We have done a 
good work. Here is the prince we need. 
This is the best of Republics! ! !” 

These words, so often contested, but so 
fully established, were uttered by Lafayette ; 
sad the programme of the Hotel de Ville 
was thus fully realized. The representatives 
of the people had elected a king, and those 
same representatives had voted a bill of 
rights. This was a “popular throne sur- 
rounded by republican institutions.” If the 


honest man.” 
I wish that the space devoted to these ** re- 
miniscences”’ would admit of my doing am- 
ple justice to the speech in question, by in- 
serting it in exfenso. ‘This I cannot do; but 
the following passages will delight all who 
shall peruse them. After having denounced, 
in eloquent and appropriate language, the or- 
dinances of July and their authors ; and after 
having rendered his noble tribute of admira- 
tion to the temperance and moderation of the 
people of Paris, he addressed himself to the 
‘question of the rights of the Duke of Bor- 
| deaux : 
|  Whatblood nowrises against him? Will 
enture to say that it is that of his father? 
| This orphan, educated in the schools of his 
country, in the love of a constitutional go- 
vernment, and with the ideas of the age, 
would have become a king well suited to our 
future wants. The guardian of his youth 
would have sworn to the declaration on which 
you are about to vole; on arriving at the age 
of majority, the youthful monarch would have 
taken the oath himself. * * * * * * ‘Tosay 
that this child, when separated from his mas- 
ters, would not have had time to forget their 
very names before arriving at manhood; to 
say that he would remain infatuated with cer- 
tain hereditary dignities, after a long course 
of popular education, and after the terrible 
lesson which in two nights has hurled two 
Kings from the throne is, at least, not very 
reasonable! It is not from a feeling of sen- 
timental devotedness, transmitted from the 
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swaddling clothes of St. Louis to the cradle 
of the young Henry, that I plead a cause 
where every thing would again turn against 
me, if it triumphed. 1 am no believer in 
chivalry or romance; I have no faith in the 
right divine of royaliy; but I believe in the 
power of facts and of revolutions. I do not 
even invoke the charta: | take my ideas from 
a higher source; | draw them from the sphere 
of philosophy, from the period at which my 
life terminates. I propose the Duke de Bor- 
deaux as a necessity of a purer kind than 
that which is now in question. I know that 
by passing over this child, it is intended to 


establish the principle of the sovereignty of 


the people; an absurdity of the old school, 
which proves, that our veteran democrats 
have advanced no further in political know- 
ledge than our superannuated royalists, ‘There 
is no absolute sovereignty any where : liberty 
does not flow from ‘political right, as was 
supposed in the eighteenth century ; it is de- 
rived from natural right, so that it exists under 
all forms of government; and a monarchy 
may be free, nay, much more free than a re- 
public.” 

There is another splendid passage, in 
which he denounces the conduct of those 
peers who were finished courtiers, but faith- 
less friends of the eldest branch of the house 
of Bourbon, when that branch fell into dis- 
grace and odium through following their 
senseless counsels :— 

** Fear I leave to those mock royalists who 
have never sacrificed a coin or a place to 
to their loyalty ; to those champions of the 
altar and the throne, who lately treated me 
as a renegade, an apostate, and a revolutionist. 
Pious libellers, the renegade now calls upon 
you! Come, then, and stammer out a word, 
a single word, with him, for the unfortunate 
master you have lost, and who loaded vou 
with benefits. Instigators of Coups @ Etat, 
and preachers of constituent power, where 
are you! You hide yourselves in the mire, 
from under which you raised your heads to 
ealumniate the faithful servants of the king. 
Your silence to-day is worthy of your lan- 
guage of yesterday! Ye gallant paladins, 
whose projected exploits have caused the de- 
scendants of Henry 1V. to be driven from 
their throne at the point of the pitchfork, 
tremble now, as ye crouch under the tri- 
coloured cockade! ‘The noble colours you 
display will protect your persons, but will 
not cover your cowardice ! !” 

That was a memorable day, not only for 
the Duke of Orleans, but also for his whole 
41* 








race, when, on the 9th of August, 1830, the 
work of the revolution was appointed to be 
closed by the monarch elect taking to the 
new constitution, in the presence of the as- 
sembled Chambers, the oath of fidelity. ‘The 
throne was despoiled of the ancient /leur-de- 
lis. ‘The white flag of the Bourbons, * sans 
tache,”’ had been supplanted by the tri- 
coloured banner of the first revolution. The 
crown was there; but it had been made for 
another dynasty, and that had disappeared. 
The Duchess of Orleans was to be queen of 
the French; and there, too, was that Made- 
moiselle Orleans, now Madame Adelaide, the 
devoted sister of the king, faithful in all times, 
whether adverse, prosperous, or doubtful. 
The duke entered the hall dressed in the uni- 
form of lieutenant-general. His sons, the 
Dukes of Chartres and De Nemours, follow- 
ed him. Casimir Perier rose. He read in 
a stern and manly voice, the declaration, or 
bill of rights, and then presented it to the 
prince. ‘The act of concurrence of the Cham- 
ber of Peers was read by Baron Pasquier ; 
and the duke rose, and addressed the Cham- 
bers :— 

‘* | have read with close attention,”’ he ob- 
served, ‘* the declaration of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the act of adhesion of the 
Chamber of Peers. I have weighed and 
considered all their expressions; I accede, 
without restraint or reserve, to the clauses 
and engagements contained in the declaration. 
I accept ‘the title of King of the French, 
which it confers upon me; and I am ready 
to make oath to its observance.” 

So the oath was taken; the stool on which 
the prince had been sitting was removed; 
and Louis Philippe, the first king of the 
French, ascended the throne of St. Louis, 
and thus addressed the assembly :— 

** | have maturely reflected on the impor- 
tant duties which are imposed upon me; I 
trust that I shall be able to discharge them, 
by keeping the compact which has now been 
entered into. 1 could have sincerely desired 
never to occupy this throne, to which the 
will of the nation has now called me; but I 
yield to the wish expressed by the Chambers, 
in the name of the French people, for the 
maintenance of the charter and the laws. 
The future happiness and security of France 
are guaranteed by the modifications which 
we have just made in the charter. Pros- 
perous at home, respected abroad, and at 
peace with Europe, the interests of the na- 
tion will become more and more consoli- 
dated,” 
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It will be observed that this language of 
the king was precisely the same as that made 
use of “by him as lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, and as the Duke of Orleans. 
Peace, order, obedience, rational liberty, and 
the preservation of vested rights and interests, 
was his programme from the commence- 
ment: and the sketch of the leading events 
of his subsequent reign which I shall now 
attempt, will prove beyond doubt that his 
policy and his principles have been invariably 
the same. 


It cannot, of course, be expected that that | 


sketch will contain any defence or any im- 
peachment of the various ministries which he 
has been obliged to form, or of the still more 
numerous measures which have been popular 
or unpopular, rejected or adopted, according 
to the temper of the times. My “ Remi- 
niseences’’ are those of Louis Philippe, and 
not of the chambers, of the cabinets, or even 
of the prime ministers. Louis Philippe, 
though an able diplomatist, a wise politician, 
a good speaker, an excellent writer, aman of 
sound knowledge, and profound experience ; 
though a good soldier, an admirable adminis- 
trator, and an inimitable tactician, is, never- 
theless, a constilutional king; and as such 
‘*he can do no wrong,” and acts by and 
through his ministers. ‘This distinction it is 
necessary to keep in mind, since a variety 
of measures he simply acquiesced in, whilst 
others were determined on, or, I may say, 
invented, by himself. ‘To the latter, there- 
fore, | shall particularly and more especially 
refer. 

Immediately after the election of Louis 
Philippe to the throne of France, two sys- 
tems of external policv presented themselves 
for adoption by the king. ‘The one was to 
demand the destruction of the treaties of 
1814 and 1815; or, in one word, war! The 
other was to ratify, or rather to continue, to 
keep, and observe, these treaties; or, in one 
word also, peace! The war party said, 
** peace is impossib/e !”? Louis Philippe re- 
solved that it should not be so. ‘The faith 
of treaties the war party ridiculed. They 
said, that in political morality it was a per- 
version of right to make them an instrument 
of oppression and ruin. And then, turning 
to monarchical Europe, they asked, * What 
did Austria care about all the treaties which 
she concluded with the republic, the con- 
sulate, and the empire? In what manner did 
England observe the treaty of Amiens; Prus- 
sia, those of Presburg and of Tilsit; and 
Russia, that same treaty of Vienna which 
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had granted to Poland a semblance of na- 
tionality?” The insurrection of Belgium, 
the combats of Poland, the convulsions of 
Italy, the movements in Switzerland, the 
commotions in Germany, and a civil war in 
Spain, soon came to the aid of that war 
party; and it was then that Louis Philippe 
began to discover that the crown he had ac- 
cepted was indeed thorny and oppressive. 

Louis Philippe, however, did not hesitate 
with regard to his policy. He at once pro- 
claimed it. It was the non-intervention of 
Europe in the affairs of France, and the non- 
intervention of France in the affairs of Eu- 
rope. Lafayette was in favour of a one- 
sided non-intervention. He was as strong an 
advocate as the King of the French could be 
for the non-intervening of Europe in the af- 
fairs of France; but he raised the cry ** that 
the revolution of July must make the tour of 
the world,’ and then sought to obtain, by di- 
rect or indirect means, the assent of Louis 
Philippe to that announcement. 

* fet us arm!” cried the war party. 
“Yes,” replied the King of the French, 
‘we will arm, but we will also negotiate ; 
and strong in our good right, and in the 
power of our principles, if the tempest should 
burst at the sight of our tri-coloured flag, so 
much the worse for those who shall unchain 
that tempest.” 

The first great subject of difference be- 
tween the Lafitte and Lafayette party on the 
one hand, and the Guizot, Molé, and Perier 
party on the other, was the Belgian revolu- 
tion. ‘The former desired the union of Bel- 
gium to France, cost what it might, even 
though the consequences should be an Euro- 
pean war. ‘The latter said, ** No; let the 
affairs of Belgium be directed by the Bel- 
gians, but aided by a conference of ambassa- 
dors as proposed by England; and let not 
France set the first example of violating 
those treaties which it is her intention to re- 
cognise, and not to disavow.’ ‘This was the 
decision of Louis Philippe. It was support- 
ed by Prince ‘Talleyrand, by the party of re- 
sistance to further revolution both in and out 
of France, and was in the end triumphant. 

The next question which led to a yet more 
decisive rupture between the men who im- 
mediately after the revolution of July acted 
in concert in one cabinet, was the revolution 
in Poland. ‘The Lafitte and the Lafayette 
party proclaimed the absolute necessity for 
applying the principles of non-intervention 
at Warsaw, and insisted that the King of the 





French was bound by the “ programme of 
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the Hotel de Ville’’ to prevent the cause of 
liberty from being crushed by Russian forces. 
The Perier and the Guizot party replied that 
the principle could not be applied; that Po- 
land belonged to Russia; that the Russian 
guvernment had the right, therefore, to en- 
deavour to put down rebellion in its own do- 
minions ; that should France seek to prevent 
that sort of intervention, she would violate 
the principle of non-intervention she had pro- 
claimed; and that should La Vendée rise 
against the new French dynasty, and sepa- 
rate itself from the rest of France, Russia 
would have the right to reply, ** No, you 
shall not attack the Vendeans, for they in- 
habit a distinct province, speak a different 
patois, have historical remembrances of an- 
cient date, and are noble, brave, and free.’ 
The answer of France would be, that the 
Vendeans were subjects of the French king, 
and that they could not be allowed to remain 
in a state of hostility and insurrection against 
their lawful sovereign. Louis Philippe saw 
so clearly the justice of this principle of non- 
intervention, and was so convinced that no- 
thing short of its entire enforcement with re- 
gard to all pending questions could secure the 
peace of Europe, that he adopted itas ** the” 
fundamental principle of lis government, and 
determined rather to die a martyr for sup- 
porting it, than to become the idol of the ig- 
norant, the disorderly, and the anarchical, by 
permitting an opposite system to triumph. 
It is very true Louis Philippe has made 
some mistakes of a grievous and deplorable 
character in the speeches delivered by him 
in parliament. For instance, it was lament- 
able to state that ** the fortresses raised in 
Belgium in order to overawe France should 
be demolished.”” ‘These were most incon- 
siderate words placed by his ministers before 
him ; and it is really astonishing that a prince 
of so much discernment should not have ef- 
faced them. ‘The fortresses erected in Bel- 
gium were not intended to overawe France, 
but to defend Belgium as a neutral state ; and, 
in spite of the promise made by Louis Phil- 
ippe, those fortresses still remain. ‘There 
was another phrase which ought not to have 
been uttered by the French king, unless he 
was prepared to defend the cause of the Poles 
at the head of an army of 500,000 men; 
and that was his declaration, that ‘the na- 
tionality of Poland should not perish.”” For 
what is the fact now? Is it not true that 
Poland is no more as a@ nation, and that it is 
nothing better than a Russian province ? 
The Lafitte and Lafayette party set out 





with this capital error, that it was impossible 
long to maintain peace; that the revolution 
of July 1830 must lead to various other re- 
volutions in different countries ; that the ab- 
solute governments of Europe would be com- 
pelled to attack France, in order to defend 
themselves; and that it would therefore be 
much better for France to take the initiative, 
and commence the attack. Lonis Philippe 
and the peace party insisted that France 
ought not to be a vast firebrand to be cast 
into other lands, and to excite misery, agita- 
tion, and death; that if she kept faithful to 
the principle of non-intervention, she would 
not long be viewed with an unfriendly eye 
by neighbouring and mighty powers; and 
that it was very possible, by prudence, dig- 
nity, and firmness, to maintain her own rank, 
and yet secure the continuance of peace. 
‘This system was denounced by the press, at 
the tribune, by the political societies, and by 
the democrats of the streets, as an anti-na- 
tional, cowardly, and disgraceful system ; 
and then commenced and continued that se- 
ries of attacks on Louis Philippe, his person, 
and his family, which has continued during 
a period of ten years. 

It must not be forgotten, that the foreign 
policy of Louis Philippe, and his fixed de- 
termination to preserve peace with Europe 
and the world, if it could be so preserved 
without national disgrace, or a compromise 
of the real interests and dignity of France, 
was the sole cause of all the ferocious efforts 
which were made to deprive him of his life, 
and to overthrow the dynasty which the 
country had founded. It is very true that 
his domestic policy was afterwards attacked, 
but that only arose out of the circumstance 
that, in order to meet the violence of the un- 
principled and headstrong, the mad and the 
inveterate enemies of the king on account of 
his foreign peace policy, it became necessary 
to propose severe laws, to prosecute the re- 
volutionary press, and to put down insurrec- 
tions by martial law. But the original cause 
of all this was the determination of Louis 
Philippe to preserve peace, and not to expose 
France to the horrors of invading armies, or 
Europe to the attacks of an ungovernable 
French democracy. 

There is, however, a charge brought 
against Louis Philippe with regard to Spain, 
and the commencement of the Spanish revo- 
lution under Mina and Valdez in 1830, which 
I will state broadly and fully, and meet, I 
hope, with fairness and distinctness. ‘The 
charge is this,—that Louis Philippe encou- 






















































raged by an advance of money, and by as- 
surances of protection, the early efforts of 
Mina and Valdez, and of their supporters on 
the frontiers of Catalonia, which had for their 
object to effect a revolution in Spain; and 
that afterwards, from some personal or pri- 
vate motives, not only was all assistance 
stopped, but the Spanish chiefs of the move- 
ment, when repulsed, were sent into the in- 
terior of France, and treated with coldness, if 
not with severity. ‘That Louis Philippe de- 
termined on alarming Ferdinand VII., the 
last king of Spain, into a recognition by him 
of the government and throne of July 1830, 
is indubitable. Ferdinand had refused to re- 
cognise either. ‘This determination had ren- 
dered Louis Philippe indignant; and, as Mina 
and Valdez proposed to raise the drapeau of 
revolt in the Basque provinces and on the 
frontiers of Catalonia, they were unquestion- 
ably aided in that proceeding by the French 
government and king. When, however, 
Ferdinand VII. made the ** amende honora- 
ble,”’ recognised the Orleans dynasty and the 
revolution of 1830, and professed a great de- 
sire to maintain the most friendly relations 
with the King of the French, Louis Phi- 
lippe, of course, refused further aid to the 
Spanish revolutionists, to whom he never 
gave, directly or indirectly, any pledge or 
promise for additional support; and when 
they were defeated by the army of the Span- 
ish monarch, they were sent into the interior 
of France, and placed under strict surveil- 
lance. I have often seen Valdez and Mina. 
With the latter I was intimate. I believe! 
them both to have been honest, brave, but 
mistaken men. I think their talents were 
greatly overrated, and that their plans were 
always ill-digested and absurd. But I do 
not believe they have any real cause of com- 
plaint against the king of the French. ‘The 
Spanish king and government had good 
cause, since ‘Louis Philippe ought rather to 
have marched a French army to the Spanish 
frontiers, or even invaded the Peninsula, to 
have avenged himself for the insult offered 
to his government and dynasty by Ferdinand 
VIL.; and, in fact, should have resorted to 
every possible measure for redress rather 
than have encouraged revolutionary projects 
got up by Spanish refugees, against their 
own government. [I think, then, that this 
was an unwise, inconsiderate, and culpable 
act; and the only excuse which can be of- 
fered for it was, that it occurred in the very 
early days of the king’s reign, and when as 
yet all men were more or less affected by the 
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spirit of revolt which stalked abroad upon 
the earth. 

It has been alleged that, for some time 
after the accession of the present dynasty 
to the throne of France, its chief remained 
in a state of uncertainty between his inclina- 
tion for repose and peace ; and his fears lest 
Europe should begin the attack, and thus 
overthrow himself, as well as his policy. 
This is not true. Louis Philippe was an- 
noyed by the conduct of the King of Spain, 
the Emperor of Russia, and the Duke of Mo- 
dena; but he saw, from the first, that Eng- 
land, Austria, Prussia, and the secondary 
German states, were friendly, and he did 
not dread either Spain, Modena, or Russia. 
The circular of Spain was insulting ; the de- 
claration of the Duke of Modena, that he 
protested against ‘the usurpation,’? much 
irritated Louie Philippe, and led to an insur- 
rection in the duke’s territory; and the letter 
of the Emperor Nicholas, of September 18, 
1830, was so cold, and distant, and repulsive, 
that the King of the French could not but 
entertain some apprehensions relative to his 
Russian ally. Suill, it is not true to assert 
that Louis Philippe ever wavered in his poli- 
vy, or was ever disposed to make in it any 
important change. Often did Lafayette seek 
to persuade the king that his foreign policy 
was wrong; that he was bound to defend the 
principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
whenever, in consequence of the example set 
by France, that principle should be acted 
upon; and often did he urge that the king’s 
government should espouse the cause of the 
Italian revolutionists against Austria,-and of 
the Poles against Russia; but he found his 
majesty on all occasions firm and decided, 
and never disposed to yield one jot of his de- 
clared policy of non- “intervention. “Tf they 
leave us alone, general,’ said the king on 
several occasions, ** we will leave them alone; 
if they do not attack us, we will not attack 
them; we, by our moderation, will show 
them that our liberty is compatible with the 
peace and repose of the world; and if they 
display no direct and flagrant hostility against 
our social existence, [ am resolved they shall 
have no reason to complain either of France 
or our glorious revolution.’’ ‘This was not 
sufficient for Lafayette. He always insist- 
ed **that if other nations wished to follow the 
example of France, and conquer their liberty, 
France could not and would not suffer for- 
eign governments to send their counter-revoe 
lutionary troops among them, and he did not 
consider Poland and Russia to form one and 
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the same nation.” 
to the celebrated M. de Humboldt, ** You 
understand, sir, that we cannot permit for- 
eigners to attack among other nations the vi- 
tal principle of our existence, that of the na- 
tional sovereignty; that it is impossible for 
us to allow nations to be crushed that would 
become our allies in case of war with arbi- 
trary governments; that we cannot let you 
convert peace itself into the first sentence of 
a manifesto against us, and sanction preten- 
sions that would ultimately authorise you to 
declare war.”’ 

Such declarations as these, made very fre- 
quently by Lafayette at the epoch in ques- 
tion, did great injury to the cause of peace 
as well as to the government of Louis Phi- 
lippe: and it, atlength, became essential for 
that prince to cause it to be most distinetly 
known every where that Lafayette was not 
authorised by the king to give his interpre- 
tation of the principles of his majesty’s gov- 
ernment. 

‘The king has been reproached with hav- 
ing favoured secretly the Italian insurrection, 
and some men have gone the full length of 
wholly denying the truth of the charge. ‘The 
fact is, that political proselytism was encour- 
aged by the king’s government, with his con- 
nivance, in the case of [taly,—that Italian re- 
fugees were assisted in gaining the Alpine 
frontier,—that arms for them were collected 
at Lyons and Grenohle,—that Naples had 
refused to become an ally of the new dynasty, 
—that General Pepe prepared a draft of a 
constitution for the Neapolitans,—that the 
insurrections of Modena and of Bologna fol- 
lowed,—-but that the whole of the meditated 
movements, and of those which actually took 
place, were brought to a close by the appear- 
ance of the Austrian ambassador M. d’Ap- 
pony, who well understood all that was going 
on, and felt that France could, in a few days, 
endanger the choicest jewel in the crown of 
his royal master, viz. the beautiful a:.d desir- 
able Lombardy. 

This was the result which Louis Philippe 
anticipated and desired. He knew that Lom- 
bardy threatened to follow the example of 
the insurgent states of central Italy. He 
knew that Piedmont already felt itself dis- 
turbed by the rising of Parma. He knew 
that the German troops were scarcely suffi- 
cient to restrain the Austro-Italian populations, 
from the lake of Como to the Venetian canals. 
He hoped that the Austrian cabinet would 
itself perceive that the presence of a single 
French flag on the southern declivity of the 


On one occasion he said | 





Alps, would be sufficient to throw all Italy 
into a flame, and his hopes were not disap- 
pointed. M.d’Appony appeared at the ‘Tuil- 
eries to offer the hand of friendship and the 
olive-branch of peace from the emperor his 
master, and both were cheerfully and mos 
readily accepted. ‘The duchy of Modena 
was occupied by Austria, the holy see was 
applied to, to grant representative institutions 
to its subjects, and the Austrian ambassador 
laboured night and day, in conjunction with 
Casimir Perier and the king, to preserve the 
peace of Europe, and maintain, as far as 
might be, the European seitlement made by 
the treaties of Vienna in 1814 and 1815. An 
aequiscence in this settlement was opposed 
by Lafitte and Lafayette, and this difference 
led to the breaking up of the Lafitte cabinet. 

Casimir Perier was by no means a favour- 
ite of the king,—that is, before Louis Phi- 
lippe had discovered his matchless firmness, 
his incorruptible integrity, and his prodigious 
energy. But when Lafitte resigned, because 
Louis Philippe would not consent to march 
an army into Piedmont to oppose an Aus- 
trian intervention in the Italian states, the 
King of the French called to his aid that 
most disinterested and noble-minded man. 
Though imperious and haughty in his man- 
ner, he possessed a warm and a generous 
heart, and to real misfortune and suffering 
virtue he was a princely friend and benefac- 
tor. 

That was a period of great anxiety to 
Louis Philippe, when the ex-ministers of 
Charles X. were put upon their trial. ‘The 
populace demanded their blood. ‘The king 
was determined, if possible, to save their 
lives. ‘he democratic party exclaimed, in 
the language of Napoleon, ‘It is only the 
dead who do not return to us.”” ‘The peers 
were in a state of fear and anxiety impossible 
to describe, and the royal family apprehend- 
ed some terrible catastrophe. But Louis Phi- 
lippe addressed himself to the enemies of 
capital punishments, obtained their support, 
confided the task of securing public order 
during the trial to Lafayette, “and finally ob- 
tained the condemnation of the ministers to 
fines and imprisonment. ‘This was a glo- 
rious triumph, for it assured Europe that the 
revolution of 1830 was to be free from any 
sanguinary and disgraceful stain. 

‘That was a happy moment for Louis 
Philippe when Lafayette sent in his resigna- 
tion of the post of commander-in-chief of the 
National Guards .of the kingdom, a post 
which ought never to have been confided to 
























































any one but a king’s son. That Louis Phi- | 
lippe was personally attached to Lafayette is | 
certain; that he felt that, on several occa- | 
sions, he had rendered signal services to the 
cause of public order and peace is undoubted ; 
and that his admirable tact in maintaining the 
peace of Paris during the trial of Prince Po- 
lignac and his colleagues was entitled to the 
gratitude of the nation, the king was the first 
to assert. But Lafayette was a dead weight 
on the pacific policy of Louis Phiiippe. It} 
was known to, and felt by Europe, that the | 
old general had too much influence at court, 
that all revolutionary agents over the whole 
world looked up to him for advice and aid, 
that he was peculiarly obnoxious to all for- 
eign courts, and that his removal from so 
important a post as that of commander-in- 
chief of all the militia of France was earnest- 
ly desired. His resignation, then, was an | 
immense good; and much as the king loved 
him as a man and a friend, his retirement 
from office was a boon which none could 
estimate better than the king himself. But 
although the loss of Lafayette was a positive 
good, the event necessarily led to increased 
hostility to the government of the king on 
the part of the men of the movement faction ; 
and Lafayette, Dupont de |’Eure, Lamarque, 
Lameth, and Audry de Puyraveau, openly 
headed the malcontents. ‘That fact in itself 
led the populace to rebel. ‘They attacked 
the church of St. Germain |’ Auxerrois, and 
nearly destroyed it; sacked the archbishop’s 
palace; insulted the ministers of religion ; 
and, at length, the voice of Guizot was heard 
at the tribune, denouncing the Lafitte minis- 
try for its most mischievous and ruinous 
policy. Now began that series of émeutes, 
insurrections, conspiracies, and plots against 
the king, the royal family, and the govern- 
ment, which lasted during many years, but 
which Louis Philippe has, apparently, final- 
ly succeeded in subduing, by a constant per- | 
severance in his policy of peace abroad and | 
obedience to the laws at home. 

The declaration of Casimir Perier, ‘*That 
the king had promised nothing but to 
France, and that France required of the 
king nothing beyond what he had promised; 
that the political promises of the country 
were to he found in the constitution, and that 
as to foreign affairs, there were no promises 
except in treaties,”’ greatly delighted the king, 
but as greatly exasperated the Lafitte and 
Lafayette party, and then commenced in 
earnest the war unto death. 











The political trials before the Chamber of | 
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Peers of seditious men and traitors, was a 
‘natural consequence of their violence and 
crimes. Yet Louis Philippe has been at- 
tacked with great vehemence for those pro- 
ceedings. It has been urged that the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the country ought to have 
sufliced, and that the revolution of July 
never contemplated the possibility of its 
‘* heroes’’ being prosecuted by the very gov- 
ernment they founded. ‘The answer to this 
objection is, in my opinion, conclusive. if 
the **heroes of July” founded the govern- 


‘ment, why did they afterwards seek to over- 
‘throw the work of their own hands? And 


if they so acted, was the government bound 
by its origin not to defend itself! Be- 


'sides which, public opinion has been so tam- 


pered with by the men of the revolution, 
that, at last, no fixed public opinion existed: 
juries could not be relied upon, they did not 
dare to do their duty; and the charter of 
1830 itself recognised the court of peers as 
the competent tribunal for offences of a sedi- 
tious and traitorous nature. Louis Philippe 
could never be induced to change his views 
with regard to this matter. He held it to be 
a part of his political system to secure the 
conviction and punishment of real offenders, 
at the same time that he was averse to all 
capital punishments for political offences. 
Firm, but humane, decisive but forgiving, 
was, and is, his system. 

Whilst the Lafitte and Lafayette party 
were urging Utopian schemes of * social re- 
generation,’ and ** the political subversion 
of thrones and governinent,”” Louis Philippe 
pressed on his councillors to follow the ex- 
ample of some of the best ministers of the 
Restoration, and seek to restore credit, to give 


|anew spring to industry, and to cause the ‘full 


tide of national prosperity to follow. ‘* Let 
us examine,” he said, ** the questions of en- 


trepot, and of internal navigation, and let the 


consolidation of the laws be proceeded in with 
vigour. I desire that speculative policy 
should give place to practical administration, 
for liberty is but the instrument of civilisa- 
tion, and nations discuss opinions only for 
the purpose of promoting their interests.” 
That was an interesting epoch in the life 
of the King of the French, when he met, for 
the first time, a new Chamber, just elected, 
and which was composed of men wholly un- 
known before to political France. ‘The 
Chamber of the Restoration had now ceased 
to exist: one half of its former members 
had been defeated in the elections, and the 
greater number of those who had been re- 
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elected had been returned only on condition 
of renouncing their previous course and join- 
ing the ** progressive’ party. ‘This is indis- 
putable. But the tact of Louis Philippe pre- 
vailed over every difficulty; and the speech 
from the throne broaght into collision the in- 
itiative of the king and that of the Chamber 
upon every fundamental question. ‘This step 
was successful. Instead of occupying itself 
with secondary, and with merely ministerial 
questions, it was at once brought to feel that 
the enemies of the cabinet were those of the 
king and of his policy, and that it had to de- 
cide between the triumph of the laws or the 
success of anarchy. ‘Thus it was the system 
of Louis Philippe gained ground, and now 
the Chamber was bound up with it. 

I shall never forget, however, the eyes of 
Louis Philippe, as he examined with careful 
and profound attention the physiognomy of 
that new and unknown Chamber. Here 
and there, as he looked up and down the 
benches, he saw old faces, and even once fa- 
iniliar friends ; but, on the whole, the major- 
ity were untried men, and their aspect was 
doubtful. 

‘The fall of Warsaw gave great sorrow and 
much anxiety to the king. ‘The shouts of 
** Long live Poland!” were mixed up with 
‘¢Down with the ministry!’ and yet that 
ministry was essential to the happiness, or- 
der and progress of France. ‘The king had 
taken a deep interest in the fate of Warsaw. 
He had ardently desired that the Poles should 
be able to hold out long enough for negotia- 
tions to be set on foot, and for, at least, a di- 
plomatic intervention to take place. But he 
was disappointed; and he has since been re- 
proached, unjustly, with having encouraged 
hopes of aid from France, in the breasts of 
the Poles. 

That was a peiod of great anxiety also, to 
Louis Philippe, when the question of the 
peerage came on for final adjustment, accord- 
ing to the promise contained in the charter of 
1830. Louis Philippe was, of course, favour- 
able to an hereditary peerage, but he knew 
it was impossible to carry it. Thiers, Royer 
Colard, and Guizot, pleaded for the heredi- 
tary principle with prodigious talent; but the 
majority were opposed to it, and it was over- 
thrown. ‘The result did not surprise the king, 
who immediately applied all the energies of 
his mind to render the new peerage as mon- 
archical as possible, under the then existing 
circumstances of public opinion. 

That, too, was a most painful and distress- 
ing period in the reign of the King of the 





French, when, in order to secure the tran- 
quillity of the provinces of the west, he was 
literally compelled to direct the arrest of the 
Duchess of Berry, to expose her unhappy 
position as pregnant, though for years she 
had been a widow, and thus to plunge into 
grief and shame the royal families of Naples, 
Spain, and France. Through Count d’Ar- 
gout, she was cautioned, entreated, conjured 
to abandon her life of wandering hostility in 
in the west, and to put an end to the system 
of chouannerie which was going on, and 
which had reduced those provinces, by rea- 
son of the proclaiming of the martial law, to 
a deplorable state of famine, misery, and 
bankruptey. Louis Philippe exhausted every 
plan, every means, to persuade the friends of 
the Duchess in La Vendée to effect herescape, 
and not to drive him to resort to extreme mea- 
sures. But his efforts were vain. Even the 
promise she made to M. Berryer she did not 
fulfil; and, at length, Deutz, the Jew spy and 
traitor, discovered her address, secured her 
arrest, and received his bribe. He is now 
an outcast, a vagabond, and a_ penniless 
wretch, without a friend, a home, or any set- 
tled means of existence. ‘The accouchement 
of the duchess in the citadel of Blaye was a 
source of great grief to her aunt the Queen 
of the French; but both herself and her 
friends admitted that Louis Philippe had 
made use of every means to induce her de- 
parture before he consented to her arrest and 
exposure. When the king subsequently ex- 
pressed his resolution to liberate the duchess 
without subjecting her to trial, on her engag- 
ing never again to disturb the French provin- 
ces, his enemies accused him of yielding to 
Austrian influence or threats; but the accusa- 
tion was wholly unfounded; and I am justi- 
fied in stating that tv the king should be as- 
cribed all the measures which were adopted 
to render the duchess’s incarceration as little 
painful as possible. 

‘That was an immense loss, not only to 
Louis Philippe, but to France entire, when 
the cholera, after having decimated tens of 
thousands of her inhabitants, struck with 
death the mighty, noble heart of Casimir Pe- 
rier. ‘The king knew, and felt, indeed, that 
the system of Casimir Perier was his own 
system, and had been adopted, not invented, 
by the departed statesman. But no one had 
so fully entered into the monarch’s views as 
M. Perier had done, and no one had carried 
them out with more of honour and energy. 
‘‘We have sustained an immense loss, M. 
Guizot,”’ said Louis Philippe to that celebra- 














































ted man; ** M. Perier was a host in himself, 
a rock, a cloud, a sun, a system.”’ ‘True, 
sire,’ replied M. Guizot; ** but your ma- 
jesty is preserved to France, and she has 
confidence in her head.’’ ‘This was unques- 
tionably true of the better and upright clas- 
ses; but the death and burial of General La- 
marque led to an insurrection on the 5th and 
6th of June, 1832, which equalled, in vio- 
lence, fury, and desperation, the memorable 
days of July 1830. I beheld the commence- 
ment of the June insurrection at the Pont 
d’Austerlitz, near the Jardin des Plantes, 
saw the first pistol fired, and watched that 
insurrection throughout. It was frightful to 
behold the beardless boys of the anarchist 
party sacrificing their lives without a murmur 
or a groan in the hope of overthrowing the 
dynasty of the Orleans family, and thus of 
involving France in a war of revolutionary 
principles. It was awful to see men, wo- 
men, girls, boys, children, all mad and des- 
perate against Louis Philippe and his family. 
And why? 2 Because they had been made to 
believe that the king was opposed to the 
honour, the fame, the glory, the grandeur of 
France. ‘Those two days of sanguinary con- 
flict against himself and his government, 
whitened the head of the monarch at least ten 
years, and produced a change in his physi- 
ognomy which al] observed, many regretted, 
and some rejoiced at. ‘here were not less 
than 150,000 human beings present at La- 
marque’s interment! Seditious cries led to 
the intervention of the military. ‘The con- 
flict was long and severe, but the laws tri- 
umphed, and Paris was declared in a state of 
siege. ‘That was asad and sorrowing mo- 
ment when Louis Philippe was compelled, 
for the first time, to place his name to such 
a document. ‘Then came two years of never- 
ending conflicts, even in the streets of Paris, 
Lyons, Etienne, Grenoble, Marseilles, ‘Tou- 
louse, Toulon, Metz, and a variety of other 
places, between the exasperated and mad- 
dened enemies of the king and his govern- 
ment, and their firm and well-disciplined, 
loyal, and devoted troops, and the regiments 
of the National Guards. On the side of the 
king were the merchants, manufacturers, 
landed proprietors, gentry (except some of 
the old legitimist families, and even these 
were comparatively quiet), and all the shop- 
keepers and middling classes, together with 


a large portion of the working population. 
On the other side were the ragged, the 
vicious, the lazy, the unprincipled, the stark- 
staring mad students, the remains of the | 





fernal machine of Fieschi. 
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Robespierrian faction of former days, foreign 
refugees, the students of the public schools, 
and all the adventurers who had nothing to 
lose, but every thing to gain, in a general 
scramble. ‘These two years of conflict led 
to the great battle of 1834, when Paris, Ly- 
ons, and other cities and towns were put 
under martial law, and when Europe stood 
breathless to know whether the king or the 
canaille would triumph. Thank God! Louis 
Philippe was successful; but the battle was 
a bloody one. ‘These conflicts, so sangui- 
nary, so prolonged, and so awful, were all, 
be it remembered, the result of an obstinate 
and oft-repeated resistance to the foreign 
policy of the king. His home policy grew 
out of the opposition to his foreign policy, — 
the opposition being of a ferocious and per- 
sonal character. 

What a moment was that, too, in the life 
of Louis Philippe, when, surrounded by as 
fine and noble a staff as ever grouped round 
a monarch, Louis Philippe, on arriving at 
the Boulevard du Temple, whilst reviewing 
the National Guards and troops of the line, 
suddenly witnessed the explosion of the in- 
Around him 
were his sons. Beside him was the brave 
Trevise struck down and bleeding. Every 
where about him were victims of Fieschi’s 
diabolical plot. But the king was unhurt. 
He raised his hat, and said, **I am not 
wounded.” His sons crowded about him. 
Large tears rolled down his cheecks as he 

gazed on the noble and faithful Duke de Tre- 
vise, but not a moment had to be lost. ** My 
mother!” said the young Duke of Orleans. 
The king comprehended his meaning, and 
despatched an orderly officer to the palace. 
‘*March !”’ cried the king; and the cortége 
proceeded. If it had not done so—if the 
king had hesitated—if he had appeared para- 
lysed—if the review had been broken up, 
confusion would have followed; some tens 
of thousands of miscreants, who had all pre- 
pared themselves to profit by anticipated 
disorder, would have pillaged Paris, over- 
thrown the government, and involved France 
in war and anarchy. ‘The cool, calm, digni- 
fied, manly conduct of Louis Philippe at that 
moment of real danger and alarm, won for 
him the golden opinions of all moderate men 
of all parties, and saved France from years 
of civil war. 

Then followed numerous attempts at as- 
sassination. Year afier year, and session 
after session, witnessed new regicides. But 
a wise, merciful, and unerring Providence 
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preserved the life of the king, and in a man- 
ner so remarkable and special, that even the 
least habitually religious were compelled by 
the force of facts to avow it. On all these 
perilous occasions, when the hearts of mere 
spectators sunk within them, Louis Philippe 
preserved a calmness which honest and wise 
men can alone display. 

There is a passage in the life af Louis 
Philippe which I had well-nigh forgotten, 
and yet which is striking and curious. ‘The 
Belgian deputation arrived at Paris to offer 
to the Duke of Nemours the crown of their 
country. What was the reply of the king ?— 


‘+ The thirst of conquest, or the honour of 


seeing a diadem placed on the brow of my 
son, shall not induce me to expose my coun- 
try to a repetition of those calamities which 
war entails; nor could any advantages France 
might reap from my acceptance of the honour | 
you propose, compensate for those evils. 
‘The examples of Louis XIV. and of Napo- 
leon are sufficient to save me from the fatal 
temptation of erecting thrones for my sons; | 
and | prefer the maintenance of peace to all | 
the brilliancy of victories, unless, indeed, ina 


| still protected, patronised, and received with 
urbanity, kindness, and affection. 
Undoubtedly Louis Philippe is a king. 
To deny this would be to parody all the 
events and actions of his reign. Undoubted- 
ly he is no puppet to be moved by strings, 
and no imaginary and unreal chief. Some- 
times the conduct of Louis Philippe, in him- 
self directing the affairs of the government, 
has exposed him to the charge of exceeding 
the usual powers and the accustomed con- 
duct of a constitutional sovereign. ‘This may 
‘be the case, and I am free to admit it. But 
any other conduct on his part, under all the 
circumstances in which France and Europe 
were placed by the Revolution of 1830, 
would have led to war, misery, and anarchy. 
That such men as M. Guizot should, at 
various epochs of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
have sought to render his conduct and deci- 
'sions more in harmony with a parliamentary 
| government, is by no means surprising; but 
jit is not the less true that that same M. Gui- 
|zot is now in reality his prime minister, and 
‘that Louis Philippe still exerts his royal and 
| august authority in all matters relating to the 





war in which the arms of France would not state, He hears, sees, examines, and knows 
fail to acquire fresh glory, because the defen re |all; and he is in reality ‘he government, and 


of her standard would call forth her sons.” 
That was a moment of deep interest, 


though of a more lively and agreeable cha- 


‘the president of the council. 
| The severest trial of his long and valuable 
life. was the death of his eldest son, the Duke 


racter, when the king opened to France the | jof Orleans; but with admirable tact he has 


magnificent galleries of Versailles. His own 
judgment, taste, munificence, had presided 
for years over their preparation; and long 
as the palace shall last, Versailles will re- | 
main a monument which shall ever proclaim 


his generosity, nationality, and grandeur. 


Faithful to his friends, and grateful to his 
supporters, the king has rewarded true merit 


settled in his own life time the regency of 
his son’s son, and has done all that human 
wisdom can effect to secure the perpetuity 
of the Orleans dynasty. 

His ** Marie,” also, the princess of sculp- 
tors,—the lovely, the interesting, and the 
‘intellectual Marie, has been removed from 
his side ; but he has noble sons in Nemours, 


and devotedness to himself, to the cause of | Joinv ille, D’Aumale, and Montpensier ; and 


constitutional freedom, and to France. No 
prince has ever paid such undeviating atten- 
tion to the claims and merits of all public 
men. He has changed his ministers fre- 
quently, but not from choice—from neces- 
sity; sometimes death, sometimes public 
events, sometimes a change in the opinions 
of those in whom he had confided, and 
sometimes the necessity for obeying public 
opinion, when calmly and deliberately pro- 
nounced, have led to these changes. But 
the friends of his happier days, when in 
Neuilly, under the Restoration, he enjoyed 
every blessing his heart could desire, are his 
friends still; and those who aided him as 


they would shed the last drop of their blood 
to defend, or to honour, their father. 

His Louise is the happy queen of pros- 
perous Belgium, and to her admirable husband 
and king, King Leopold, Louis Philippe is 
greatly attached. His opinions he receives 
almost with deference, and speaks of him in 
terms of affection and respect. 

His Clementine is lately married, and his 
best wishes follow her to her less brilliant 
but happy home. 

His faithful and devoted sister, Madame 
Adelaide, is still the constant companion of 
his varied life ; and as together they descend 
towards the grave, they present the most per- 


lieutenant-general, and in the earliest days of | fect model of fraternal and sisterly affection 


his reign as King of the French, are, also, 


Votume I1V,.—42 


I was ever privileged to behold. 
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[.ast, but dearest of all to his heart’s best | 


sympathies, is his inimitable queen, Marie 
Amelie. His affection for her knows no 
bounds, and she is undoubtedly entitled to 
all that love which he has so long and so in- 
variably displayed. 

Ihave done. My ‘“ Reminiscences” of 
Louis Philippe are completed. I behold in 
him a man raised up and signally preserved 
by Providence to prevent unheard-of and 
overwhelming miseries to France, to Europe, 
and to the world. 1 see in him fixedness of 
purpose, integrity of heart, undaunted cour- 
age, and an unquenchable love of country, a 
clear perception of what is necessary to 
France, though she may not occasionally 


perceive it herself, a scorn for factions and | 
for traitors, a hatred for all that is mean and | 


pitiful, a love for all that is grand and noble, 
a resolution to govern and not to be governed, 
an almost obstinate pertinacity with regard 
to his own opinion, a profound respect for 
vested interests and rights, and yet an at- 
tachment for clear, defined, practical liberty. 
Thus I see in hima great man. ‘The first 
year of his reign was marked by some errors ; 
but it was a period of transition. May his 
last year be yet far distant ; and when the mo- 
ment shall arrive that he shall be summoned 
by the King of Kings to render an account 
of his important and memorable stewardship, 
may that greatest of all transactions be one 
which shall find him fully prepared, and shall 
be to him the precursor of eternal bliss! 


—— 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
A FLEET MARRIAGE. 
BY AN IRISHMAN. 


Lapy C, was a beautiful woman, but lady 
C. was an extravagant woman. She was 
still single, though rather passed extreme 
youth. Like most pretty females, she had 
looked too high, had estimated her own love- 
liness too dearly, and now she refused to 
believe that she was not as charming as ever. 
So no wonder she still remained unmarried. 

Lady C. had but five thousand pounds 
in the world. She owed about forty thou- 
sand pounds ; so, with all her wit and beauty, 
she got into the Fleet Prison, and was likely 
to remain there. 

Now, in the time I speak of, every lady 
aad her head dressed by a barber; and the 
barber of the Fleet was the handsomest bar- 
ber in the city of London. Pat Philan was 





MARRIAGE, 


a great admirer of the fair sex: and where’s 
the wonder? Sure Pat was an Irishman. 
It was one very fine morning, when Philan 
was dressing her captivating head, that her 
ladyship took it into her mind to talk to him, 
and Pat was well pleased, for Lady 
teeth were the whitest, and her smile the 
brightest in all the world. 

** So you’re not married, Pat ;” says she. 

* Divil an inch! your honour’s ladyship,” 
says he. 

** And, wouldn’t ye like to be married?” 
again asks she. 

** Would a duck swim?” 

‘Is there any one you'd prefer?” 

** Maybe, madam,” says he, “ you niver 
heard of Kathleen O'Reilly, dows beyant 
Doneraile? Her father’s cousin to O’Dona- 
ghew, who’s own steward to Mr. Murphy, 
the under-agent to my Lord Kingstown, 
and—” 

‘‘Hush!” says she; “sure I don’t want 
to know who she is. But, would she have 
you, if you asked her?” 

* Ah, thin, ’'d only wish I’d be after thry- 
ing that same.” 

** And why don’t you?” 

“Sure I’m too poor.” And Philan heaved 
a prodigious sigh. 

“Would you like to be rich?” 

** Does a dog bark ?” 

“If ] make you rich, will you do as [ tell 
ye : he 

‘‘ Mille murthers! your honour, don’t be 
tantalizing a poor boy.” 

‘Indeed I’m not,” said Lady C. “So 
listen. How would you like to marry me?” 


Russia himself would be proud to do that 
same, lave alone a poor divil like Pat Phi- 
lan.” 

‘Well, Philan, if you'll marry me to- 
morrow, I’ll give you one thousand pounds.” 

‘Oh! whilabaloo! whilabaloo! sure I’m 
mad, or enchanted by the good people,” 
roared Pat, dancing round the room. 

‘‘ But there are conditions,” says Lady C. 
“‘ After the first day of our nuptials you must 
never see me again, nor claim me for your 
wife.” 

*‘] don’t like that,” says Pat, for he had 
been ogling her ladyship most desperately. 

‘*¢ But, remember Kathleen O’Reilly. With 
the money I'll give you, you may go, and 
marry her.” 

‘«¢ That’s thrue,” says he. ‘ But, thin, the 
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* [ll never appear against you,” says her 
ladyship. ‘‘Only remember you must take 
an oath never to call me your wife after 
to-morrow, and never to go telling all the 
story.” 

“ Divila word [’ll ivir say.” 

“Well, then,” says she; ‘there’s ten 
pounds. Go and buy a licence, and leave 
the rest to me;” and then she explained to 
him where he was to go, and when he was 
to come, and all that. 

The next day Pat was true to his appoint- 
ment, and found two gentlemen already with 
her ladyship. 

‘** Have you got the licence?” says she. 

** Here it is, my lady,” says he; and he 
gave it to her. She handed it to one of the 
gentlemen, who viewed it attentively. Then, 
calling in her two servants, she turned to the 
gentleman who was reading. 

** Perform the ceremony,” says she. 


And sure enough in ten minutes Pat Phi-| 
lan was the husband, the legal husband, of 


the lovely Lady C, 

* That will do,” says she to her new hus- 
band, as he gave her a hearty kiss; * that ’ll 
do. Now, sir, give me my marriage certifi- 


cate.” The old gentleman did so, and, bow- | 


ing respectfully to the five-pound note she | 
gave him, he retired with his clerk; for, sure | 
enough, I forgot to tell you he wasa parson. | 

« Go and bring me the warden,” says my | 
lady to one of her servants. 

“Yes, my lady,” says she; and presently 
the warden appeared. 

“ Will you be good enough,” says Lady | 
C., in a voice that would call a bird off a 
tree, ‘ will you be good enough to send and 
fetch me a hackney-coach? I wish to leave 
this prison immediately.” 

** Your ladyship forgets,” replied he, ‘ that 
you must pay forty thousand pounds before 
I can let you go.’ 

“fama married woman. You can de- 
tain my husband, but not me.” And she 
smiled at Philan, who began rather to dis- 
like the appearance of things. 

‘Pardon me, my lady, it is well known 
you are single.” 

‘| tell you I am married.” 

** Where’s your husband ?” 

“There, sir!” and she pointed to the as- 
tonished barber; ‘* there hestands. Here is 
my marriage certificate, which you can pe- 
ruse at your leisure. My servants yonder 
were witnesses of the ceremony. Now de- 
tain me, sir, one instant at your peril.” 


The warden was dumb-founded, and no 
wonder. Poor Philan would have spoken, 
but neither party would let him. The law- 
yer below was consulted. The result was 
evident. In half an hour Lady C. was free, 
and Pat Philan, her legitimate husband, a 
prisoner for debt to the amount of forty thou- 
sand pounds, 

Well, sir, for some time Pat thought he 
was in a dream, and the creditors thought 
they were still worse. ‘The following day 
they held a meeting, and finding how they 
had been tricked, swore they’d detain poor 
Pat for ever. But as they well knew that 
|he had nothing, and wouldn’t feel much 
| shame in going through the Insolvent Court, 
| they made the best of a bad bargain, and let 
him out. 

Well, you must know, about a week after 
this, Paddy Philan was sitting by his little 
fire, and thinking over the wonderful things 
he had seen, when as sure as death the post- 
man brought him a letter, the first he had 
ever received, which he took over to a friend 
of his, one Ryan, a fruit-seller, because, you 
see, he was no great hand at reading writing, 
| to decipher for him. It ran thus: 

“Go to Doneraile, and marry Kathleen 
O'Reilly. The instant the knot is tied I fulfil 
my promise of making you comfortable for 
‘life. But, as you value your life and liberty, 
never breathe a syllable of what has passed. 
| Xemember you are in my power if you tell 
the story. The money will be paid to you 
| directly you inclose me your marriage-cer- 
tificate. [send you fifty pounds for present 
expenses. her” 

Oh! happy Paddy! Didn’t he get drunk 
| that same night, and didn’t he start next day 
for Cork, and didn’t he marry Kathleen, and 
touch a thousand pounds? By the powers 
hedid. And, what is more, he took a cottage, 
which perhaps you know, not a hundred 
miles from Bruffin, in the county of Lime- 
rick ; and, i’ faix, he forgot his first wife clean 
and entirely, and never told any one but 
myself, under a promise of secrecy, the story 
of his “ Fleet Marriage.” 

So, remember, as it’s a secret, don’t tell it 
to any one, you see, 
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The Nestorians of Dzumaleok, about whom we 
trust every reader feels a deep interest, have, ac- 
cording to recent accounts, been cruelly subdued 
by the Pasha of Mosul. If true, it is a reflection 





upon every Christian power. 
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From the London Charivari. 
LADY LONDONDERRY’S HOSPITAL. 


IF a goose could only meditate upon the 
future destiny and purposes of its various 
wing-quills; it would, we are sure, some- 
times feel an elevation of spirit—a pride of 
heart—unknown even to peacocks or par- 
rots. ‘T’he parent bird—and Jenkins alone 
knows what its thoughts may be—would 
also feel anxieties throbbing at its heart; 
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ears—and would do so, were they long as 
Jenkins’s—and, calling heaven’s blessings 
down upon the pretty things, pass on. 

But we cannot pass the volume written by 
the Marchioness of Londonderry. 

Happy goose-feather! for sure we are it 
was no crow-quill that penned the healing 
lines—as healing they will prove to be—but 
a gray-goose shaft dipped in the elixir of 
life! Can this be doubted? Then let the 
reader learn that the profits arising from the 


doubts, fears—all the varied emotions of a|Marchioness’s book are to build—‘ a Hos- 
mother. Here are half-a-dozen quills pluck- pital at Seaham Harbour!” Should the 
ed from the bird. Look at them, reader:| Marquess himself ever, by accident, set fire 
they all seem equally stout and good ; all | to the Thames, we have no doubt that he 
equally capable of wise and useful exertion. could reproduce the river—bridges and all— 
Alas! are they not, too often, like giddy, | by the profits of an epigram ! 
thoughtless youth, depending for their future | A Hospital built upon a volume! The pa- 
figure in the world upon the hands they fall | per becomes lint—the words physic! 
into? One quill writes an immortal piece of | Let it not for a moment be thought that 
English; another does nothing but sign bank | We treat the project with irreverent gaiety. 
cheques; a third—goose-like, foolish thing | Certainly not. If we are at all cheerful, it 
—is dipped in forgery. One fabricates beg. | 18 the blithesomeness of rejoicing philanthro- 
ging letters ; another—builds a hospital! py that chirrups within US ; for we have 
Of such a quill have we now to speak! imade the most particular inquiries among 
The ingratitude of man is so generally | the aristocracy, as to the objects of this Hos- 
acknowledged, that it has ceased to become | pital to be founded upon foolscap, and have 
infamous. It is a human infirmity, like the | learned that the Marchioness of London- 
croup; and like it, as old wives avow, cer- | derry, touched by the forlorn and all but 
tain at some period of his life to fall upon | hopeless condition of many of the nobility, 
every child of Adam. Hence, it is more | has resolved to dedicate the building to the 





than probable that the world has already | exclusive use of her “ order.” 


forgotten the last book of the most noble the 


An architect has already been commis- 


Marquess of Londonderry; a book which | sioned to draw plans of the building; and, as 


was, as indeed every book should be, an 
honest sample of the writer’s brain. It was 
a most amusing volume, and was laughed 
at by Whigs and Tories. Party might truly 
be said to have laughed at both sides of its 
mouth. Well, the Marquess having publish- 
ed, and allowed a decent time to himself to 
be out of print, the Marchioness comes after. 
The male volume is followed by tome fe- 
male : 


“The printer’s han’ was tried on man, 
9 


And then conapos’d the lass’s, oh! 


We have now before us A Three Months’ 
Tour in Portugal, Spain, and Africa, 
written by the beautiful Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry, and published by the bibliopole 
Mitchell. Well, ordinarily, we think no 
more of the volumes thrown at us by the 
lady aristocracy,—no more than of the shells 
of perfumed water and sugar-plums once 
zast at us—ha! those days!—at a Roman 
carnival, We merely smile, and shake our 








|it is desirable that the fabric should be so 
|constructed that no patient should see what 
‘is going on about him, that arch architect to 
whom we owe so many of our modern thea- 
tres, has, very properly, been selected for 
the undertaking. We have been favoured 
with a view of the drawings. 

On the completion of the Hospital, Lord 
Brougham will immediately be removed into 
Vanity Ward. For months past, the condi- 
tion of his lordship has continued to alarma 
distinguished, though very select, body of 
individuals, his lordship’s friends, We hope 
that the disease has not made too great an 
advance; but have, nevertheless, confidence 
in the careful treatment to be adopted. His 
lordship will be rigidly kept from pen and 
ink ; nobody will be allowed to answer him, 
or take any notice of him, do what he will; 
even the nurses will not be permitted to listen 
to his speeches; and the word Examiner— 
whether applicable to surgeon or journal— 
will be studiously suppressed. As, however, 
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his lordship has a mechanical turn, he will 
be supplied with wood, pins, and paper, that 
he may employ himself in the construction 
of ‘Tory windmills. ‘The cups engraved by 
Baron Trenck, during his long captivity, 
are now objects of high price; and is it to 
be doubted that the windmills of Henry 
Brougham will be forgotten by posterity, 
should they, indeed, unlike the poet’s letter, 
be ever delivered ? 

Selfishness Ward will hold an immense 
number of patients; and already numerous 
applications are made for the admittance of 
people of the very first rank—people, said to 
be labouring under a dernier form of the dis- 
ease, and of whose ultimate recovery there 
is very little hope. Dukes, marquesses, and 
earls, are among the suffering. 

Idleness Ward—Arrogance Ward—Bri- 
bery and Corruption Ward, and twenty 
others, peculiarly adapted to the diseases of 
the aristocracy, will be allotted from the 
building ; of which we may give a further 
account in a future number, 


ANECDOTE. 


Lorp Cuancet.tor Expon used to tell with 
pleasure the difficulties with which, in his 
early days, he was surrounded, and over 
which he triumphed. We give an account 
of his early success, as he related it himself 
at table to a friend:—* Yes,” says the Lord 
Chancellor, ‘and [ borrowed thirty pounds 
to go the northern circuit, but I got no briefs. 
And, sir, I borrowed another thirty, but met 
with no return. After some time at this 
game I had determined to borrow no more; 
when I was prevailed on by a friend to try 
again, and did so. At York I had a junior 
brief, and Davenport, then a leading counsel 
of the circuit, was to state the case to the 
jury. ‘The cause was called on in the morn- 
ing, and Davenport was engaged in the 
Crown Circuit. I,” says the Chancellor, 
‘* begged the judge to postpone it;” but he 
replied, “ You must lead, Mr. Scott, ” And 
I did so; it was for an souenlt: two ladies 
had quarrelled at cards; a scuffle ensued, 
and one of them was turned off her chair on 
the ground: this was the nature of the as- 
sault. ‘It happened,” proceeds the Chan- 
cellor, “that I set the court in a roar of 





laughter, and succeeded for my client: re- 
42* 


tainers began to flow in, and the prospect 
brightened. On proceeding to Carlisle, a 
fortunate circumstance occurred. 

I had retired early to bed the night before 
the assizes, when I was aroused by a knock 
at my door; on getting up, I found Mr. 
, the solicitor, with a large brief in his 
hand: he observed that a cause was coming 
on in the morning, and the leading counsel 
were all too much engaged to read so large 
a brief: “ You must take it, Mr. Scott;” I 
hesitated, as Davenport and others had de- 
clined it, and expressed my doubt of being 
able to accomplish the task. He pressed me, 
and by the little light, as the attorney put 
the brief (it was a thick brief) into my hand, 
I saw written on it. “Mr. Scott, twenty 





guineas.” This was not to be refused, and 


I said, “Well, I'll promise to read your brief, 

and state its substance.” ‘ 'That’s all we 

want,” replied the solicitor; so I dressed 

myself and read it: the next day I succeded 

in the cause and never wanted briefs again. 
| Britannia. 


—a 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
NOTE fo the Article on the Life of Addison. 


Pages 163, and 253, of the present volume. 


In our review of Miss Aikin’s Life of Ad- 
dison, we remarked, that the * Little Dicky” 
mentioned in the Old Whig, could not pos- 
sibly be Sir Richard Steele. We also ex- 
pressed our opinion that, in all probability, 
Little Dicky was the nickname of some 
comic actor, who played the part of Gomez 
in Dryden’s Spanish Friar. 

We have since ascertained that our con- 
jecture was correct. The performer to whom 
Addison alluded was Henry Norris, a man 
of remarkably small stature, but of great na- 
tive humour, whose strength lay in such 
characters as that of Gomez. Norris had 
greatly distinguished himself by his ludicrous 
performance of the part of Dicky, the serv- 
ing-man, in Farquhar’s T'rip to the Jubilee, 
and had thus earned the nickname of Little 
Dicky. He was at the height of popularity 
in the year 1719, when the Old Whig ap- 
peared. An account of him will be found 
in the General History of the Stage, publish- 
ed about a century ago by one Chetwood, 
who had been, during twenty years, Prompt- 
er at Drury-Lane ‘Theatre. 






















































LOVE STRONG IN DEATH. 
BY E. ELLIOTT. 


Tue brother of two sisters 
Drew painfully his breath : 
A strange fear had come o’er him, 
For love was strong in death. 
The fire of fatal fever 
Burn’d darkly on his cheek; 
And often to his mother 
He spoke, or tried to speak. 


He said—* The quiet moonlight, 
Beneath the shadow’d hill, 
Seem’d dreaming of good angels, 
While all the woods were still : 
I felt as if from slumber 
I never could awake—— 
O! mother, give me something 
To cherish for your sake! 


A cold dead weight is on me, 
A heavy weight like lead, 

My hands and feet seem sinking, 
Quite through my little bed ; 

I am so tired, so weary—— 
With weariness I ache; 

O! mother, give me something 
To cherish for your sake! 


Some little token give me, 
Which I may kiss in sleep, 
To make me feel I’m near you, 
And bless you though I weep. 
My sisters say I’m better— 
But then, their heads they shake, 
O! mother, give me something 
To cherish for your sake! 


Why can’t I see the poplars ? 
Why can’t I see the hill, 
Where, dreaming of good angels 
The moon-beams Jay so still ? 
Why can’t I see you, mother ? 
I surely am awake: 
O! haste, to give me something 
To cherish for your sake !” 


The little bosom heaves not; 
The fire had left its cheek ; 
The fine chord—-is it broken ? 
The strong chord——could it break ? 
Ah, yes! the loving spirit 
Hath winge:l its flight away; 
A mother and two sisters 
Look down on lifeless clay. 














MY GRAVE, 


Sua they bury me in the deep, 
Where wind-forgetting waters sleep ? 
Shall they dig a grave for me, 
Under the green-wood tree ? 

Or on the wild heath, 

Where the wilder breath 

Of the storm dcth blow ? 

O, no! O, no! 


Shall they bury me in the Palace Tombs, 

Or under the shade of Cathedral domes ? 

Sweet ’twere to lie on Italy’s shore ; 

Yet not there——nor in Greece, though I love it more. 
In the wolf or the vulture my grave shall I find ? 
Shall my ashes career on the world-seeing wind ? 
Shall they fling my corpse in the battle mound, 
Where coffinless thousands lie under the ground ? 
Just as they fall they are buried so— 

O, no! O, no! 


No! on an Irish green hill-side, 

On an opening lawn—but not too wide ; 

For I love the drip of the wetted trees— 

On me blow no gales, but a gentle breeze, 
To freshen the turf: put no tombstone there, 
But green sods deck’d with daisies fair, 

Nor sods too deep ; but so that the dew, 

The matted grass-roots may trickle through— 
Be my epitaph writ on my country’s mind, 
“ He serv’d his country and lov’d his kind.” 
O! ’twere merry unto the grave to go, 

If one were sure to be buried so. 


—— 


THE HEART AND ROSE. 


Rose, with all thine odour fled, 
Brightness lost and beauty parted, 
Drooping low thy tearful head, 
Like one forlorn and broken-hearted : 
Though the world refuse to see 
What, alas, there’s no concealing, 
Still there’s one can mourn for thee— 
All are not alike unfeeling. 


Many a heart as full of tears 
Bending lowly, none to guide it, 
Soon as one kind hand appears, 
Brighter hopes spring warm beside it. 
*Tis not much the Rose requires, 
With a word the Heart is healing : 
O, the joy such act inspires! 
What is life devoid of feeling ? 
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LIFE. 


Love’s a song, and Life’s the singer, 
Hope sits listening to the strain, 
Till old Time, that discord-bringer, 
Jars the music of the twain. 
Love, and Life, and Time, together 
Rarely yet were friendly found; 
If Love heralds sunny weather, 
Time, to other duties bound, 

Buries Life half under ground: 
O the lot of Life how sad! 


Why should Time thus fail to cherish 
All that lends existence worth ? 

Wherefore should Love droop and perish, 
As but doom’d to wo on earth? 

Love, and Life, and Time, together 
Better friends we hope may be. 

If Time’s of inconstant feather, 
Love and Hope should still agree: 
Life is lost between the three, 

O the lot of Life how sad! 


THE FATE OF POLYCRATES. 
HEROD. 11. 124—126. 


“O! go not forth, my father dear, 
O! go not forth today, 
And trust not thou that Satrap dark, 
For he fawns but to betray; 
His courteous smiles are treacherous wiles, 
His foul designs to hide; 
Then go not forth, my father dear, 
In thy own fair towers abide.” 


“‘ Now, say not so, dear daughter mine, 
I pray thee, say not so! 

Where glory calls, a monarch’s feet 
Should never fear to go; 

And safe to.day will be my way 
Through proud Magnesia’s halls, 

As if I stood *mid my bowmen good 
Beneath my Samian walls. 


“The Satrap is my friend, sweet child, 
My trusty friend is he— 

The ruddy gold his coffers hold 
He shares it all with me; 

No more amid these clustering isles 
Alone shall be my sway, 

But Hellas wide, from side to side, 
My empire shal] obey! 


“ And of all the maids of Hellas, 
Though they be rich and fair, 
With the daughter of Polycrates, 
O! who shall then compare ? 
Then dry thy tears—no idle fears 
Should damp our joy to day— 
And let me see thee smile once more 
Before I haste away!” 





“O! false would be the smile, my sire, 
That I should wear this morn, 

For of all my country’s daughters 
I shall soon be most forlorn ; 

I know, I know—ah, thought of wo! 
I ne’er shall see again 

My father’s ship come sailing home 
Across th’ Icarian main. 


“ Each gifted seer, with words of fear, 
Forkids thee to depart, 

And their warning strains an echo find 
In every faithful heart ; 

A maiden weak, e’en I must speak, 
Ye gods, assist me now! 

The characters of doom and death 
Are graven on thy brow! 


“ Last night, my sire, a vision dire, 
Thy daughter’s eyes did see: 
Suspended in mid air there hung, 
A form resembling thee ; 
Nay, frown not thus, my father dear ; 
My tale will soon be done— 
Methought that form was bathed by Jove, 
And anointed by the sun!” 


“ My child, my child, thy fancies wild, 
I may not stay to hear, 

A friend goes forth to meet a friend, 
Then wherefore should’st thou fear? 
Though moonstruck seers with idle fears, 

Beguile a maiden weak, 
They cannot stay thy father’s hand, 
Or blanch thy father’s cheek. 


“ Let cowards keep within their holds, 
And on peril fear to run! 

Such shame,”’ quoth he, “is not for me, 
Fair Fortune’s favourite son !” 

Yet still the maiden did repeat 
Her melancholy strain— 

“T ne’er shall see my father’s fleet 
Come sailing home again!" 


The monarch call’d his seamen good, 
They muster’d on the shore, 

Waved in the gale the snow-white sail, 
And dash’d the sparkling oar ; 

But by the flood that maiden stood, 
Loud rose her piteous cry— 

“QO! go not forth, my dear, dear sire, 
O, go not forth to die!” 


A frown was on that monarch’s brow, 
And he said as he turned away, 

* Full soon shall Samos’ lord return 
To Samos’ lovely bay; 

But thou shalt aye a maiden lone 
Within my courts abide— 

No chief of fame shall ever claim 
My daughter for his bride! 


“ A long, long maidenhood to thee 
Thy prophet tongue hath given—” 
‘-O would, my sire,” that maid replied, 
“ Such were the will of Heaven. 
Though I a loveless maiden lone 
Must evermore remain, 
Still let me hear that voice so dear 
In my native isle again !” 
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*T was all in vain that warning strain, 
The king has crost the tide— 

But never more off Samos shore 
His bark was seen to ride! 

The Satrap false his life has taken, 
That monarch bold and free, 

And his limbs are blackening in the blast, 
Nailed to the gallows tree ? 


| 





ART AND SCIENCE. 


That night the rain came down apace, 
And wash’d each gory stain, 

But the sun’s bright ray, the next noonday, 
Glared fiercely on the slain; 

And the oozing gore began once more 
From his wounded sides to run ; 

Good-sooth, that form was bathed by Jove, 
And anointed by the Sun! 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 


A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 


Painted by P. Creswick. Engraved by John Sartain. 


Tue curfew tolls, the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his drowning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping ow! does to the moon complain 

Of such, as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
heap: 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense breathing morn, 


| has been selected for the embellishment of our pre- 
| sent number, and deeming that a treatise on land- 
| scape painting would be far less susceptible to the 
| general reader than some curious particulars con- 
nected with the poem illustrated, we adopt the lat- 
iter. “The Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard,” was composed by Gray in 1750, and reach- 
ed the public, (without his approval,) through 
Horace Walpole, who had received a manuscript 
copy from the author, The excessive diffidence of 
Gray regarding the merit of his productions, and 
the anxiety he felt to avoid the suspicion of attach- 
ing too much importance to them, is singularly ex- 
hibited by his correspondence on the occasion of 
an embellished edition being about to be published 
by Dodsley in 1753. Of one of these letters (to 
Dodsley, given below,) which had never appeared 
in print before, a fac-simile was published in 1840, 
in Smith’s “Historical and Literary Curiosities.” 
Walpole had written to the poet informing him 
that an embellished edition was about to appear, 
with his portrait prefixed. Gray in his reply says 
| ** Sure you are out of your wits! This I know, if 
| you suffer my head to be printed you will infalli- 
| bly put me out of mine. I conjure you immediate- 





The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, | ly to put a stop to any such design. Who is at the 


The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 


'expense of engraving it I know not; but if it be 


No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.| Dodsley, I will make up the loss to him. The 


* * * x » * 


| thing as it was, I know will make me ridiculous 
| enough; but to appear in proper person at the head 


Nor being in possession of any thing to commnu- | of my works, consisting of half-a-dozen ballads in 


nicate relative to the excellent painter whose work | thirty pages, would be worse than the pillory,” 
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&e. &c. By the following letter to the publisher 
it will be seen that he even desired to have the 
poems appear as secondary to the engraving. 


Feb. 12, Camb’ge. 

Sir,—I am not at all satisfied with the title. To 
have it conceived, that I publish a collection of 
Poems (half a dozen little matters, four of which 
too have already been printed again and again,) 
thus pompously adorned would make me appear 
very ridiculous. I desire it may be understood 
(which is the truth) that the verses are only sub- 
ordinate, and explanatory to the drawings, and suf- 
fered by me to come out thus only for that reason. 
Therefore if you yourself prefixed the title, I de- 
sire it may be altered; or if Mr. W. ordered it so, 
that you would tell him, why I wish it were 
changed in the manner I mentioned to you at first, 
or to that purpose: for the more I consider it, the 
less I can bear it as it now stands; I ever think 
there is an uncommon sort of simplicity, that looks 
like affectation, in putting one’s plain Christian and 
surnames without a Mr. before them ; but this (if 
it signifies any thing) I easily give up; the other 
I cannot. You need not apprehend, that this 
change in the title will be any prejudice to the sale 
of the book, a showy title-page may serve to sell a 
pamphlet of a shilling or two; but this is not of a 
price for chance-customers, whose eye is caught in 
passing by a window; and would never sell but 
from the notion the town may entertain of the 
merit of the drawings, which they will be instruct- 
ed in by some that understand such things. 

I thank you for the offer you make me, but I 
shall be contented with three copies, two of which 
you will send me, and keep the third, till I ac. 
quaint you where to send it. If you will let me 
know the exact day they will come out a little time 
beforehand, I will give you a direction. You will 
remember to send two copies to Dr. Thomas 
Wharton, M.D, at Durham. Perhaps you may 
have burnt my letter, so I will again put down the 
title. 

DESIGNS BY MR. R. BENTLEY, 
FOR SIX POEMS OF 
MR. T. GRAY, 


I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
T. G. 

To Mr. Donstry. 

In a letter from Walpole to Gray, dated the 20th 
of the same month, is this passage in answer .— 
“ The title, I think, will be wrong, and not answer 
your purpose; for,as the drawings are evidently 
calculated for the poems, why will the improper 
disposition of the word designs before poems, make 
the edition less yours? I am as little convinced 
that there is any affectation in leaving out the Mr. 
before your name; it is a barbarous addition: the 
other is simple and classic; a rank I cannot help 
thinking due to both the poet and painter. Without 
ranking myself among classics, I assure you were 
I to print any thing with my name, it should be 
plain Horace Walpole: Mr. is one of the gothicisms 
I abominate.” 





TraFALcar Squark, Lonpon.—Several improve. 
ments in the neighbourhood of the Nelson Pillar 
are in contemplation, amongst which is the intend- 
ed removal of Wyatt’s statue of George III. from 
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Pall-mall East to Trafalgar-square. A statue of 
George III., by Chantrey is to be erected at the 
east end of the square, near St. Martin’s Church; 
and one of George IV. will be placed opposite, so as 
to form a companion statue. 


Tue Netson Monument.—The statue of our im- 
mortal Admiral is about to be mast-headed on the 
Trafalgar-square pillar; and yesterday and to-day 
adinission for the public to see it on terra firma has 
been very properly accorded. A previous view en- 
ables us to speak of it as a work which does hon- 
our to the skill of Mr. Baily. The gigantic figure 
is well-posed, and the likeness exceedingly good, 
with a dignified, calm and noble expression. Nel- 
son is in uniform, with his stars and other decora- 
tions, in attitude standing easily but firmly on a 
circular plinth. A massive coil of cable behind him 
sustains the limbs and lower parts, which would 
otherwise lack solidity. The left hand rests on a 
bronze sword about eight fect in length. The statue 
itself is of a compact hard stone, from the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s quarries at Granton near Edinburgh, 
of rather a rich greyish brown colour, with small 
quartz or micaceous sparkles. It is 17 feet 6 inch- 
es in height, from the pedestal to the top of the 
cocked-hat, which is placed squarely on the head, 
with the pinch upon the brow. Preparations for 
elevating it to the summit of the column have been 
made ; and it will be raised in three pieces or divi- 
sions ; the leftarm about 7 ewt. being separable from 
under the epaulette ; the upper portion of the body, 
separable at the waist, and weighing 5 tons; and the 
lower parts, cable, limbs, plinth, &c. weighing no 
less than 11 tons. This is the magnum opus for the 
pulleys; but the scaffolding and apparatus are so 
excellently contrived, that there need be no fear of the 
result. Upon the ground, the talent displayed by 
the eminent artist who has executed this design 
merits our highest praise; and we only regret that 
so able a production should be on the eve of being 
promoted so far from the sight. 

The interior of the Square (by the by) is laid out 
for two fountains of irregular form ; and has seve- 
ral rows of massive, round, and capped granite 
posts, about 4 feet high. The terrace along the 
front of the National Gallery, with a wide stair at 
each end, looks well, though from the boarding 
being still up, and masses of rubbish and scaffolds, 
&c. every where about, the general effect cannot 
be fairly ascertained. The greatest improvement 
will be to get these impediments removed as quick- 
ly as possible. 


Tue Cotossrum, Recent’s Park, Lonpon.—This 
handsome structure has, through the instrumental- 
ity of Mr. George Robins, found a purchaser in 
Mr. Montague, brother of the City Surveyor. The 
price, it is said, is under 25,0001. Mr. Stanfield, 
our native and successful artist, with Bradwell, of 
Covent garden Theatre, are engaged to produce a 
new pictorial exhibition. 


A correspondent at Paris informs us that a high- 
ly interesting experiment with the galvanic light, 
proposed by M. Archereau as a substitute for that 
of gas, was made a few evenings since in the Place 
de la Concorde. The intention of making this ex- 
periment having been announced by the public 
press, several thousands of persons had assembled 
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to witness it. The light exhibited appeared to be 
about an inch and a half in diameter, and was en- 
closed in a glass globe, of about twelve inches di- 
ameter. In the first instance, the gas lights of the 
Place de la Concorde, which are one hundred in 
number, were not extinguished; the appearance of 
those nearest the galvanic light was quite as faint 
and had the same dull hue as the ordinary oil-lamps 
when near a gas-light of the full dimensions. When 
the gas-lights of the Place were put out, the effect 
of the galvanic light was exceedingly brilliant, 
eclipsing even, in the opinion of many persons pre- 
sent, that of the hydro-oxygen light. It was easy 
to read small print at the distance of one hundred 
yards, and it was only necessary to look at the 
shadow of the objects in the way of the light to be 
convinced of its great illuminating power. ‘That 
the substitution of the galvanic light for gas-light 
would be a great improvement there can be no 
doubt, and we imagine that the expense of renew- 
ing the supply of the galvanic battery by which the 
electric fluid is conveyed to the burner, and then 
thrown upon the charcoal, which becomes thus 
brilliantly incandescent, would not be so great as 
that of the generation of gas. 
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Harzours or Reruce.—The parliamentary com- 
mittee on Shipwrecks earnestly recommend the 
construction of harbours of refuge on various parts 
of our coasts—a recommendation of expediency, 
economy, and mercy, which we trust will speedily 
be carried into effect. 


According to M. Moreau de Jonnés, the number 
of crimes, in proportion to the population commit- 
ted in France, generally falls far short of what it is 
in England. He has found by the authentic tables 
published in England in 1842, with the sanction of 
the Home Office, that the number of persons there 
condemned, for crimes and offences of various kinds, 
was nearly four times greater, in the relative pro- 
portion of the population at large, than it was in 
France during the year 1841—the latest period up 
to which official returns have been made. He also 
communicated some curious facts respecting the 
amelioration which the physical condition of the 
people of France has undergone.. He stated that 
in the year 1700 the number of persons who ate 
wheaten bread in France was 6,670,000, or 33 per 
cent. of the entire population of that period. In 
1760, the proportion of the population who ate 
wheaten bread was as to that fed on inferior grain 
40 per cent.; in 1818, 45 per cent.; and in 1840, 
60 per cent. 


The pavement of the cathedral of Amiens is un- 
dergoing a thorough repair, at an expense of near- 
ly 4000/. It was ornamented in the middle ages 
with a curious labyrinth worked out in the stone 
in the middle of the nave, as well as with nume- 
rous inscriptions. A private gentleman of that city, 
M. Goze, has offered to restore this labyrinthine 
work at his own cost. 


A museum of national antiquities has been es- 
tablished in one of the halls of the Hétel de Ville at 
Saintes, in the west of France : and numerous con- 
tributions of local objects of art, Roman as well as 
medieval, have been made to it by gentlemen re- 
siding in that district. The historical committee 
of Bordeax has been mainly instrumental in diffu- 
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ging a taste for and knowledge of national antiqui- 
ties throughout the west and south-west of France. 


It is expected that the collection of antiquities in 
the Royal Library will be enriched by the addition 
of a gold girdle discovered near Beauvais, in the 
cuttings for the railroad in progress in-that district. 
It is supposed to be a Gaulish relic, dating back 
nineteen centuries. It is valued by weight alone, 
at 880 francs. 


Vausan.—The Minister of the interior has com- 
missioned the sculptor Etex to execute a marble 
monument in memory of the Marshal Vauban. It 
will consist of many figures, and occupy a site in 
the Invalides opposite to that of ‘Turenne. 


Tne Mapeeine.—The group in white marble, 
intended for the Madeleine, is finished, and about 
to be placed in its intended site. The French jour- 
nals in criticising this work, pronounce it * the 
largest in Paris:” it is by Marochetti. 


Dunkirk is preparing to erect to her sailor hero, 
Jean-Bart, a bronze statue, the figure of which M. 
David has offered toexecute gratuitously, and the pe- 
destal is promised by M. Lebas, the architect ; the 
Archeological Society of Toumine has originated a 
subscription fora monument to one whom we should 
wonder to find so long without a public monument 
in France—if Englishmen had any wonder to 
spare on such subjects which they could carry fur- 
ther than their own door—Descartes ; and we may 
add, that among ourselves, sufficient funds have 
been collected to erect a monument to the lovely 
heroine of the Fern Islands, poor Grace Darling, 
in the church, or churchyard, of Bamburgh, the 
resting-place of her mortal remains. 


Our readers may remember that, amongst other 
bequests made to his native town of Ajaccio, by 
the late Cardinal Fesch, he directed that a collec- 
tion of pictures should be given to the city, to be 
selected from his magnificent gallery, previously 
to its sale. Letters from Civita-Vecchia mention 
that these pictures have been embarked, at that 
port, for their destination, by the exertions of the 
French consul and two delegates from the town of 
Ajaccio, and at the cost of the Count de Survilliers, 
who has exhibited much zeal in carrying out the 








intentions of his uncle. They are to be placed in 
| the vast edifice, constructed, at Ajaccio, in the 
| Cardinal’s life-time, destined as an institution for 
| the gratuitous instruction of the youth of Corsica, 
in the higher branches of education. 


The Minister of the Interior has taken posses- 
sion, ‘in the name of the French government,” of 
the Hétel de Cluny, and the splendid collection of 
the late M. Dusommerard; and has appointed M. 
E. Dusommerard, a son of the celebrated antiqua- 
rian, conservator of the new National Museum.— 
Documents, relative to the flight of Louis XVI. to 
Varennes, have been lately discovered in the Reg- 
ister office of the Cour Royale of Orleans. They 
are composed of all the papers used at the trial of 
MM. de Boullie, de Klinglin, de Choiseul, de Da- 
mas, de Goguelat, and others, which took place at 
Orleans, and consists of letters, examinations, and 
depositions, calculated to throw a new light on 
the historical facts of the day.—Horace Vernet, 
scarcely rested from his Russian journey has de- 
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parted for Algeria, to collect, on the battle-field 
where the Duc d’Aumale carried the Smalah of 
Abd-el-Kader, the materials for a picture repre- 
senting the action; and M. Paul is perpetuating on 
canvass the interview, at Eu, between the Queen 
of England and the King of the French—both pic- 
tures destined to form part of the great Historical 
Gallery at Versailles —M. Boulanger, the architect, 
has been sent by the government on an artistic 
mission to Athens; having as its particular object, 
the making measurements and drawings of all the 
monuments in that city of old art. 


An iron bridge, like that of the Rialto of Venice, 
is being thrown over the canal, near the Bastille. 
It is for foot passengers only. 


That magnificent spot lying between the gardens 
of the Tuileries and the Champs Elysées, after hav- 
ing been called “ Place Louis Quinse,” “ Place de 
la Concorde,” * Place Louis Seise,”’ * Place de la 
Republique,” “Place de la Restoration,” is now to 
be called again**the Place de la Concorde,” and 
printed plates, with the name, have been placed at 
the different corners. The foot pavement of the 
Rue Royale is being widened, and two rows of trees 
planted on each side of it. 


During the first nine months of this year there 
issued from the French press four thousand five 
hundred and eighty-three works in different lan- 
guages, one thousand five hundred and thirty-five 
engravings, one hundred and twenty-seven maps 
and plans, and two hundred and forty pieces of 
music, 


A correspondent just returned from the Pyrenees 
thus writes to us:—“In my wanderings this au- 
tumn I accompanied the director of the mines late- 
ly opened near the famous Port de Venasque, to 
within a few feet of the summit of the extraordi- 
nary natural obelisk, called the Pic de Picade, and 
we there discovered the remains of a gallery about 
two hundred feet long, piercing a rich vein of lead 
ore. The director, a person of great intelligence, 
at once pronounced the work to have been executed 
by the Romans, and as it is well known that the 
latter were acquainted with the mineral wealth of 
the Pyrenean mountains, I have no doubt of the 
correctness of his opinion. The wonder consists in 
the situation of this shaft; and when I state that it 
occupied eight hours of almost perpendicular climb- 
ing, surmounting the most frightful precipices, to 
attain it, some idea may be tormed of the difficul- 
ties attendant upon the execution of the work. The 
mines, which are at the base of the Pic, have only 
been opened during the summer, and when I visit- 
ed them early in September, were yielding loz. of 
silver in 13]b. of lead.” 


Some excavations have been lately made at Biel- 
be (Basses Pyrénées,) on the spot where some rich 
mosaics were discovered last year. Four new 
rooms, adorned with handsome mosaics, have been 
laid bare, and some fragments of beautiful marble 
cornices and fresco paintings have also been found. 


We hear from Berlin, that Professor Fischer has 
nearly completed the model of the shield designed 
by Cornelius, which is intended by his Majesty the 
King as a baptismal present to the Prince of Wales. 
‘The model, which is described as being exceeding- 





ly beautiful, is to be engraved on copper by Hoff- 
mann. 


Curious INVENTION FoR DISCovERING METALS AT 
THE BOTTOM OF THE Water.—Lieut. Ramslett, of 
the Russian navy, has made this important disco- 
very. He finds if there is any kind of metal at the 
bottom of the sea or in rivers, by means of a gal- 
vanic pile, of which the two isolated conductors 
are directed to the bottom of the water, where they 
are brought close together, without coming into 
absolute contact. When the inferior extremities of 
these metallic threads touch a metal, it puts them 
into communication, and establishes a galvanic 
current in the conductors, the existence of which 
is made manifest to the observer by the declination 
of a compass placed under one of the threads. 
When this is ascertained, it is easy, by means of a 
needle, which can be slid down to the point inti- 
mated, to tell whether the metal is iron. The 
application of this discovery to archeology is much 
dwelt upon; as by its application, like soundings, 
in the rivers of the vast old Roman empire, it will 
readily appear where and what treasures of metal- 
lic art are imbedded there. It reminds us of the 
remarkable practice of finding out mines by the 
use of a divining-rod. 


In the kingdom of Saxony the daily, weekly, 
and monthly periodical publications amount to no 
less than one hundred and fifty-four. ‘Two are in 
the Slavonic language, two in French, one in Eng- 
lish, and the rest in German. At Leipsie alone 
the number of periodical works issued is seventy- 
six. 


Borneo.—The Samarang, of twenty-six guns, 
Captain Sir J. Belcher, has been lost off the island 
of Borneo, which she was employed in surveying. 
We fear that her papers, and nearly all she had 
collected of science and information, have been 
destroyed. 


Hona-kone Exrorts.—The Monarch, Capt. Ro- 
bertson, has brought to Leith from Hong-kong a 
pair of Napir musk deer, not much larger than 
hares, which have been sent to the Zoological Gar- 
dens. Other curious animals unfortunately died 
on the passage. 


Tue Irauian Screntiric Meeting at Lucca has 
been attended by upwards of four hundred distin- 
guished literati and men of science. The Prince 
of Canino presided over the zoological, and Prince 
Louis, his brother, took part in the chemical sec- 
tion. We learn from a letter in the Dublin Even- 
ing Mail that Sir William Betham’s Etruria Cel. 
tica (see reviews in Literary Gazette, Nos. 1347, 
1348, 1350, 1354) had attracted much attention. 
The Prince of Canino, at one of the meetings, 
stated that it was a favourite notion of his late 
father (Lucien Bonaparte) that the Etruscan was 
Celtic, which opinion was also held by many other 
learned men of Italy; but hitherto they possessed 
no means of ascertaining the fact. Now, however, 
it has been satisfactorily established by Sir Wil- 
liam Betham; and all lovers of ancient history 
must take a great interest in it; but Italy more 
than any other country, because it will further 
develope those treasures of Etruscan literature and 
antiquities, which the excavations beneath her 
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surface have already brought, and are daily bring- 
ing, to light. ‘The prince proposed an adjournment 
of his section to the house of a member, where 
Senor Livriati translated and explained several 
passages of the Etruria Celtica to the venerable 
Ingherami, Valeriani, Vermiglioli, and others, who 
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have so long laboured in the fields of Etruscan 
literature without any clue to the meaning of the 
inscriptions, which now fortunately being supplied, 
gives a double zest to their labours. Prince Louis 
Bonaparte declared his intention of studying the 
Irish language. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Orrin Smitu.—Died on the 15th of Oct. 
at his house at Mabledon-place, Mr. John Orrin 
Smith, the wood-engraver. He was born at Col- 
chester in 1799, and was educated as an architect; 
but relinquishiug the study of this profession, came 
to London, and turned his attention to wood-en- 
graving, for which he very soon evinced a decided 
talent. It was about the year 1824 that he began 
to devote himselfto this branch of Art, under the 
instruction of Mr. Harvey. His first works of im- 
portance constituted a series of animals, illustra- 
tions to “ Seeley’s Bible,” and some spirited heads 
after Kenney Meadows. In 1835 he commenced 
the illustrations of the French edition of “ Paul and 
Virginia,” the success of which was such that the 
publishers caused his name to be engraved as an 
accompaniment to the work. In the same year he 
was occupied in illustrations of “The Solace of 
Song ;”” and these two works contain some of his 
finest specimens of landscape engraving. In 1839 
he commenced the cuts of the “ Illustrated Shaks- 
peare,”’ after drawings by Kenney Meadows, which 
work occupied him until within a few months of 
his death. Two years ago he entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. Linton, since which time have been 
produced cuts for “ The Book of British Ballads,” 
after Meadows; also for Cadell’s “ Waverly ;” 
“ La Fontaine’s Fables,” “ Beranger’s Songs,” &c. 
&c. His death was caused by apoplexy, induced 
by the shock of a shower-bath. 


M. Tuomrirr, at the age of 92, one of the most 
distinguished carvers of the French school. His 
works in wood, marble and bronze, are found 
among the most valuable acquisitions of the cabi- 
nets of Europe. From the condition of a simple 
artisan he raised himself by his talent to the con- 
sideration of a celebrated artist and the direction of 
an extensive establishment. 


CieavenceER, the highly talented sculptor, died 
on his voyage home to America from Italy, whith- 
er he had been in pursuit of Professional improve- 





ment. He was a man of genius, of great simplici- 
ty and ingenuousness, and of the most unblemished 
private character. He has left a wife and family. 


At the age of 40,the well known engraver, 
GEILLE, whose loss is generally and deeply lament- 
ed. In 1832 he obtained, at Rome, the highest 
prize. 


On the 7th October, at St. Mary’s Lane, Tewkes- 
bury, Mr. Epmunp Rupee, an opulent tanner ; in 
his 84th year. From his eccentric habits, parsi- 
mony, and great wealth, he had acquired the appel- 
lation of * the Tewkesbury Jemmy Wood ;” he de- 
nied himself the comforts and conveniences, if not 
the necessaries, of life; and died, as he had always 
lived, in a mean and filthy habitation and neighbour- 
hood; yet it is generally supposed that his property 
will very much exceed 100,0001. 


On the 27th ult., at Placencia, Spain, aged 108, a 
Carmelite nun. She lived in the reigns of Philip 
V. Ferdinand VI. Charles III. Charles [V. and Fer- 
dinand VII. She was 79 years in the cloister. 


A few days since, at a very advanced age, Ma- 
thieu Deille-douze, the gardener at the Chateau of 
Ferney, who had been in the service of Voltaire. 


The Gazette des Tribunauz states that M. Rien- 
zi, who committed suicide a short time since at 
Versailles, was a lineal, and the last, descendant of 
Rienzi, the Roman Tribune! 


Rev. Joun Crayton, sen., who was in his ninetieth 
year, died after a somewhat long illness. Mr. Clay- 
ton was the oldest dissenting minister in London, 
perhaps in England, and was held in the highest 
estimation by the non-conforming body of all de- 
nominations. 


Count De Pare. v’Esreyrut, one of the tutors of 
Napoleon at the military school of Brienne, lately 
died at Forsac, in the 88th year of his age. 





